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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SIR WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


YOUNG BEGINNERS’ LATIN COURSE. 
2s, each. 
I. First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy Questions, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabularies. 
Il, Second Latin Book. An Easy Latin Reading Book 
with Analysis of Sentences. 
Ill. Third Latin Book. Exercises on the Syntax, with 
Vocabularies. 
IV. Fourth Latin Book. A Latin Vocabulary for Begin- 
ners, arranged according to Subjects and Ktymologies. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. 


‘Pazt ya Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 


A t.. ndix to Part I. Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 23. 64, 
II. A First Latin Reading Book. Price 3s. 64. 
Part III. A First Latin Verse Book. Price 3s. 6d. 
*PartIV. Latin Prose Composition. Price 33. 6d. 
ie Vv. _— Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into 
rose. 8s, 


Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 


Gmalier Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. | 


3s 6 
A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprising a Full Practice 


of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs. By 
T.D. Haty. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 2s. 


GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRECA. 


33. 6d, 
*Appendix to 
Examination Papers. 2s, 6d. 
‘Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 33s. 61. 
*Part III. Prose Compssition. 33. 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 63. 
Suaior Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. 
s. 6 
Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the Greek Testament. A Work for | 
Beginners in Greek. By T. D. Hatw. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. | 
33, 6d. 


‘English Grammar. With Exercises. 
‘Primary English Grammar. With Exercises and Ques- | 


tions. 1s. 
English Composition. Examples and Exercises. 3s. 6d. 
Primary History of Britain. New and ell Re- 
vised Edition. Coloured Map. (430 pp.) 2s. 6d. 
Modera Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. Price 23. 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 
*PartI. Grammar, Dalectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and 
Materials for Conversation. 33. 6d 


*Appendix to Part I. Sana Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6 
rt I A French Realing ,— with Etymological 
c onary. 4s. 6d. 
Prose Composition, 4s. 6d. 


itudents’ French Grammar. With an Introduction by 
M. Lirrré. 63. 
‘maller French Grammar. Price 3s. 6d. 
GERMAN COURSE. 
ERMAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 


*Part II. Readiog Book ; with Dictionary. 33. 6d. 
ar 5 German Grammar. For Advanced Students. 
3. 6 
TALIAN COURSE. 


TTALIAN sagen 
. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 


Vocabularies. 
‘Part iL’ An Italian Reading Book. Price 3s. 6d. 


* Krys TO THESE 


| The Pamen Empire, oe its Establishment to the Reign 


| Gibbon. By Sir Witura™ Surru. 
‘Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularics. 


art I. Additional Exercises and | 


France, to the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. 
ERVIS,. 
Ancient Geography. By Canon Brvavy. 
| Modern Geography. By Canon Brvay. 
| Geography of British India. By Dr. Grorce Surru. 


English Language: its Origin and Growth. By Gronrce P. 
English Literature. 


| England. 


| England. From the First Invasion by the Romans down to 





| MURRAY? S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 64, each. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. 
The Students’ Hume: a History of England from the 
Earliest Times to 1688. Thoroughly Revised Edition, 


continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Prof. J. 8. 
Brewer. (830 pp.) 


The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, price 
23.6d.each. Part I.—n.c.55-A.D. 1483. Part IL.—a.p. 1485- 
1688. Parr III,—1683-1878. 

Modern Europe. By R. Lopur, M.A. 

Europe during the Middle Ages. By Heyry Hatiam. 

Constitutional History of England. By Henry Havian. 

4 New Testament History. By Pum Surn. 

vols 

| Ancient History, to the Conquests of Alexander the Great. 

By Paru Siti. 

Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols. : 

1614. By Purr Suita, 
Engh Church History. 3 vols. : I. 596-1509. 
1717. ILL 1717-1884. By Canon Penny. 
Greece, to the Roman Conquest. By Sir Wituiam Surru. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 


Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire, 
LIDDELL. 


I. A.v. 30-1003, IT, 1003- 


Il. 15€9- 


By Dean 


of Commodus, 18). J. B. Bury. 


Marsu. 


With Biographical Notices of the 
Authors. By T. B. Suaw. 


Specimens of English Literature. By T. B.Suaw. 65s. 
| Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Fiemy«. 


SIR WM. SMITID’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. each. 

From the Earliest Times to 1687. New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. 

Scripture History. Continued down to .p. 70. 


Ancient History. Down to the Conquests of Alexander 
the Great. 


Ancient Geography. 

Modern Geography. Physical and Political. 
Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. 
Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 


Classical mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and Young 
Persons. 


English Literature. With Lives of our Chief Writers. 
Specimens of English Literature. 





2s. 61. 





LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORIES. 
Engiend. From the Earliest Times. Continued down t» 
1878. With 86 Woodcuts. 1s. 6d. 


France. From the Earliest Times to the Fall the Second 
Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts. 2s. 6 


MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORIES. 


SIR WM. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


| 
LATIN. 
Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. With a Dictionary 
| of Proper Names. 3ist Edition. By Sir Winuiam Siri 
and Prof. T. D. Hat t, M.A. (730 pp.) 


Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 64. 
Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 16s. 


Larger English-Latin Dictionary. 
Uriginal Sources. 16s. 


7s. 6d. 


Compiled from 





I ° 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible, With Illustrations. 2\s. 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL. 

Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Mythology. 
Biography, and Geography. With 750 Wvodcuts, New 
and Enlarged Edition, Price 13s. 

Sualier Classical Dictionary. 
7s. 6 


Smaller ae of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
With 200 Woodcuts. Price 7s. ee es 


Eton College Scl School Books. 


Eton Latin Grammar. For the Higher Forms, 6s. 
Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. For Ure in the 
Lower Forms. 33. 64 


Eton Preparatory Grammar, abridged from the above 
Work. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Eton First Latin Exercise Book, etagted to the Latin 
Grammar. Crown Svo, price 2s. 6 

Eton Fourth Form Ovid: Selections from Ovid and 
Tibullus. With Notes by H. G. Winrin, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Eton Horace: The Odes, Epodes, ani Carmen S:eculare, 
With Notes. By F. W. Coryxisu, M.A. Ia Two Parts. 
With Map. 6:3. 

Eton Exercises in Algebra. 3s. 





With 200 Weodcuts. 


Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. Price 3s. 
English-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dictionary. By A. ©. 
Aincer, M.A., and H. G. Winrie, M.A. (448 pp.) 


Crown Svo, 9s. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, ETC. 
First Book of Natural Philosophy : an Introduction to 
the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, 
Heat, and Sound. By Prof. Newrn. 33.61. 


Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatics. 


By 
Prof. Newrn. 83. 6d 


MURRAY’S 
University Extension Manuals. 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR KNIGHT, 
of 8t. Andrews University. 
An Introduction to Modern Geology. By R. D. Roverrs. 
With Lilustrations and Coloured Maps. 5s. 
The, Beale of Nature: 2 Manual of Physiography. By 
H.R. Mitt. With 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustra- 
can 53. 
The Study of ;Auimil Life. 
ith many filustrations. 5s. 
The Rise of the British Dominion in India. By Sit 
Aurrep Lyaru. Feomthe Kariy Days of the Kast India 
Company. With Coloured Maps. 4s. 6d. 
Physiology of the Senses. By Professor McKenparick 
= Dr, ote rass. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


By J. Arrnurn Tuomsoy. 





the year 188). With 100 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. | 


France. From the Conquest of Gaul by Ciesar down to | 
1878. With 70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


Germany. From the Invasion by Marius to 1890. 


With 
50 Woodcuts. 3s. 61. } 





Chapters iu Modern Botany. By Prof. Parrick Geppes 
With Ullustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Logic, Inductive and Setuative. By Winutam Mix 


late Professor A Logic, University of Aberdeen. W 
4s. €¢ 


and ail details relating to this Series sent 
application to the Publisher, 


Works SUPPLIED TO AUTITENTICATED Teac HERS ON Written APPLICATION. 


Diagrams. 
A full List 





*,.* DETAIL ED CAT? ALOGU E SENT GR RATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 
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JOHN M U R R AY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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VICTORIA _ UNIVERSITY. 
[HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The Sixty-fourth Session of the “Medic al Department and the Twenty- 


OCTOBER 8th. 
— Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and Universit 
Dew in_ Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physic ul, Chemica 
ul, Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the 
t Sheds, Dye -house, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for 
Pr: actic al Work. 
The following Prospe 






ctuses may be had free from the Recistrar : — 
For Regular Day Students. 
2. For O ul and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Agriculture. 
4. For Medical Students. 
A Ifall of Residence e for ( r Colle Be  Stude nts has 


Univ IRSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


CARDIFF. 

The TWELFTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY, Octoper 8th, 1804. 

For information about the Entrance Se holarship 
Examination in September send for the College Prospectus, 
full information in regard to the Faculties of Arts, 
Medicines, the 
Departments for the Training of 
Secondary Schools, apply to 








been established. 
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Teachers in Elementary and 





Ivor James, Registrar. 


University College, Cardiff, August 15th, 1894. 


(JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ~ LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 


wt Congres COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
VELDON, F.R.S., ill COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 


Ra, at 1 p.m. 





Oc x... ER 


LONDON SCHUOL of MEDICINE for 


WOMEN, 30, Hanne. Srreer, Deuxswick Square, W.C., and 
ROYAL FREE HOSPIT AL, prepare for all the Medical Exami- 
nations open to Women, Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £50 a year for four years; Mackay Prizes of £20 
each, &c.—Apply to Secretary at School 


the 
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WOMEN, with instruction in Housewifery and the Care of 
Children. Boarders, weckly boarders, and day-students received,— 
Address Miss E. C. Suartanp, 8. Andrew's, Watford, Herts. 


‘MALL SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 


SONS.—Country house ; healthy hilly district. Small classes; 
individual attention. Moderate terms.—Oxrorp M.A., The Grange, 


Halstead, Essex. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— 


The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and 
Cambridge Graduates) gives ADVICE and ASSISTANCE, without 
charge, to PARENTS and GUARDIANS in the SELECTION of 
SCILOOLS (for Boys or Girls), and Tutors for all Examinations at 
home and ubroail. A Statement of Requirements should be sent to 
the Manager, R. J, Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand. 


DINBURGH. — SUPERIOR BOARD 
offered for STUDENT in professional gentleman's family ; 

large house ; good locality, Highest references.—No. 598, Robertson & 
Scott, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 
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CATALOGU ES sent on applic: ution, 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISILING 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class vin = 


and Pub lishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast M: achines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 


Advice aud assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. 
d Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 2759. Telegraph, * Africanism, London. 
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London: Sway Soyyenscuzis & Co 


first Se: ssion of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts begin | 


f PRODUCTION, 


.. Professor Goodeve, M. a. 


Professor A. W. Rucker, MA, F.R.S. 

Professor J. Norman Lockyer, C.B., F.R.S. 

Professor W. A. Tilden. D.Sc, F.R.S. 

Professor (Hon.) The Rt Hon. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Professor J. W. Judd, F.RS. 

Professor W. C. Roberts-Austen, C.B, F.B.S. 

Professor C. Le Neve Foster, D Sc., A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 
Professor J. Wrightson, F.0,S. 

Francis Fladgate, Registrar. 


NEXT SESSION BE BEGINS OCTOBER 3no. 


Fali Particulars can be obtained from the Registrar, Royal College of Science, South Kensington, and 
ae of Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, 5. C., or of any Bookseller. 





[DEPARTMENT of 8 of SCIENCE and ART. 


OF SCIENCE, 
EAST, DUBLIN. 


ROYAL © OLLEGE | E 
STEPHENS GREEN, 
SESSIONS 1894-95. 
The Roy: ul College of Science - lies Courses of Instruction in the 
applicable to the Indus Al Arts, especially those which may 
broadly under aa io ls CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, 


Sse 
ENGINEERING, and MI 
A Diploma of Associ: ute - the College ( A. R.C, Sc., L.) is granted at 








| the N nd of Three Years’ Course, the required conditions being complied 
| with. 


and Exhibition | 


Departments of Engineering and Mining, and the | 





Four Royal Scholarships, of the value of £50 yearly each, with free 
admission to the Lectures and Laboratories, are attached to the 
College. Two are offered for competition each year to associate 
students not being Royal Exhibitioners, on completion of their first 


he Fees pe: uyable for Non-Associate Students are—£2 for each 
separate Course Cy Le retures ; ; £3 for Session—Pure Mathematics, 
Ist year, £2 for term, do., 

For AN ALYTIC ALC HEMISTRY. —£2 for a Special Course of One 

om ely £5 for Three Months; £9 fur Six Months; £12 for the Entire 
ess) 

For PHYSICAL LABORATORY. —£2 for a Special Course of One 

Month; £4 per Month (for 6 hours a day); or £6 for the Session (one 

hour per day) ; £12 for the Entire Session. 

For ASSAYING.—£5 for the Three Months; £9 for Six Months; 
£12 for the Entire Session. 

For 20% wey: AL LABORATORY.—£2 for a Special Course of One 
Month ; £3 for Ist Betical or 2nd Arts Course yal University of 
Ireland ; or £5 for a Special Course of Three Months. 

For BOTANICAL LABORA‘ rORY.—Same as Zoological Laboratory. 

For GEOLOGICAL LABORATORY.—£2 for a Special Course of 
One Month. 

For DRAWING SCHOOL.—€5 for the Session ; £3 for One Term. 

The Chemical, Physical, Botanical, and Zo logic ul Laboratories and 
the Drawing Schools are Open Daily "for Practical Instruction, and the 

Geological Laboratory is open for Non-Associate Students at hours to 
be arranged with the Professor. 

’ », 
a ~~ pe athematics and Me- } Professor W. McF. Orr, M.A. 
Descriptive Geometry, Drawihss } Professor J as. Lyon, M.A. 


Engineering, and Surveying .. 
{Pes ssor we N. a y, F.R.S 





Chemistry (Theoretical and Prac- SE. Dean of 
tical) and Metallurgy F scully for _ Reates. 
f P err: F. Barnett, F.R.S.E., 
1.R.LA. 


A. J. Core, F.G.S 


Physics (Theoretical and Practical 
tee fessor G. 


CE ccnccccsesscesas pbdmtineies i 
Mining and Mineralogy .......... { Professor J. P. O'Retty, C.E., 
BE biivecesscuncaiocetsaseneaink Professor T. Jounson, D.Sc., F.L.S 
Zoology Professor A. C. Happox, M.A., 
Dcctviunsnoweveninebad«enens F.Z.8., M.R.LA. 


The Courses of Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology, ant 
Mineralogy are seceguieedl by the Royal University of Ireland, and 
Certificates of attendance are granted to Medical and other Students 
asenane * the Courses, and the Chemical, Physical, Botanical, and 
Zoologienl Laboratories. 

Programmes may be obtained on application at the College, or hy 
letter addressed to the Secretary, Royal College of Science, Stephen's 
Gre en, Dublin. 

‘he First Term of the Session will commence on MONDAY, 
Ist October, 184, 

Nore —Intending Associate Stulents will be required to pass « 
Entrance Examination in Klementary Mathematics and Element: u 
Practical Geometry, as indicated on Page 5 Programing, copies of which 


may be had on application from the Secretary, 
Professor J. P. O'Reitty, Secretary 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL. 


A GUIDE TO 
BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS. 


BEING A COMPREIIENSIVE MANUAL TO BRITISIE AND 
AMERICAN —- FROM THE EARLIEST PERLOD 
) THE END OF 1893. 


BY PERCY RUSSELL, 
Author of “The Author’s Manual,” cc. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 300 pp., price 3s. 6d. net ; by post, 3s. 10d. 
Tue Guipr contatys A Comecete History oF THE 
NOVEL, LIVING a 4 ati aad NOV&LISTS OF 


BY THE “-An AUTHOR. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 


By Jous A. Honsex. | 


and DEPRESSION. 
| Seventh and Cheap Edition. With New Preface, BOL pp, 


WITH PREFATORY REMARKS 


BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


— See 


cloth, price 88. Gd. net; by post, 3s.101. W ith Port 
= Mr. Russell's book isa very complete manual : and aye 
It is not a merely practical wor 8 liter ar) 
We have Tittle els 





nalist and author. 
appreciative of literature in its best sense...... 
sraise for the volume.”— Westminster Review. 


Lospoxs: DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
is, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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BEMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
1894. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 


OCTOBER 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1894. 


Prixcrpan Vocattsts.—Madame ALBANT, Mrs. HENSCHEL, 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS; Miss HILDA WILSON, Miss MA 


BREMA, and Madame MARTIAN McKENZIE; Mr. EDWARD 


LLOYD and Mr. IVER McKAY; Mr. ANDREW BLACK, 


EUGENE OUDIN, Mr. BRERETON, and Mr. HENSCHEL. 


TUESDAY MORNING—“ ELIJAH.” 





TUESDAY EVENING. 
BERLIOZ “TE DEUM,” AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
DR. PARRY'S NEW ORATORIO, “KING SAUL.” 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


GORING THOMAS’ “THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK,” 


SULLIVAN'S OVERTURE, “IN MEMORIAM.” 
Menpvetssoun’s “ITYMN OF PRAISE.” 





THURSDAY MORNING.—“ MESSIAH.” 





THURSDAY EVENING. 
Ilenscutt’s New “STABAT MATER,” and Miscellaneous. 





FRIDAY MORNING. 
Curevuint’s D MINOR MASS. 
Mozart's E Frat SYMPHONY. 





FRIDAY EVENING. 
“TANNHAUSER” OVERTURE. Scuvmany’s “ FAUST.’ 
Beetuoven’s NINTH SYMPHONY. 





CONDUCTOR. ..6 64600005 Dr. HANS RICHTER. 





Detailed programmes may be obtained post free on application to 


WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary, 
112, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 








Just published. 


OAL-DUST an EXPLOSIVE AGENT, 
as shown by aa Examination of the Camerton Explosion. 


‘|AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Crown 4to, Illustrated with 7 Plates. 
F.G.8., Mining and Civil Engineer. 
Manager, 32, Bouverie Street; E. & F. 

York: Spon & Chamberlain, 12, Cortlandt Street. 
Redland, Bristol. 


By Donato M. D. Stvan 
London : Office of the Collie) 
*. N. Spon, 125, Strand. Ne 


_“ The object I have sought is to present a description of the Explo- 
sion; to locate its origin and trace its propagation; to enquire into 
the source and character of the gaseous mixtures to which the initial 


. BY 

gaseous ex co and ba ee propag itions were due; the 

nature and sufficiency of the physical and chem ical activities for the 

effects produced ; and to indicate the conditions under which the ex- ALBERT DURER, 
plosion was commenced, propagated, and stopped.” —Avtuor’s PREFACE 


*rice 7s. 6d. net ; free by post, 8s. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


RKBE BANK 


I 
B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 


London. 
TWO-AN D-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


repayable on demand, 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 


deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
MONT On TWO QUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
a aa 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post fre c 
_ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


_ To H.RBH, the PRINCE of WALES. 





BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
SOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
\ si and 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also. 


HSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





USE 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 


Pacestrixa’s “STABAT MATER.” 


=P my My Has the honour to announce the Publication of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


M UDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRAR 


and 


RIE For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 


Mr. SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guineaper annum. 


Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRAR 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limite 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 





THE 


ry 


r, 


Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 


’ SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 


draughtsman and sketcher during all periods of his career.” 


Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


(New Edition), cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 


Autotypes, post free, One SuILiina. 


**AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 
New Pampucet, Free on Arprication. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, N ew Oxford Street, London. 


MESS8s. J. OC. DRUMMOND & 0O., 
4 ART REPRODUCERS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C, 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 


HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St.,E.C 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 


_ “The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
is,” says Professor Colvin, ‘a fairly complete and representa- 
tive survey of the several phases of Durer’s activity as a 


The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 


ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 





WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

[ag 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 
Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 


rmons. 


Y, 


London: ALtexayper & SuerHEearp, Furnival Street, E.C 
and | ———_————_ 





THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 
A. and 8. Gatti, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE FATAL CARD. Messrs. 
William Terriss, Murray, Carson, Charles Fulton, W. L. 
Abingdon, Richard Purdon, and Harry Nicholls; Mesdames 
Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and Miss Millward. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. Cones Carr. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW WOMAN. Mr. 
Terry, Mr. i ude, Mr. J. G. Grahame, Mr. Wyes, 
Mr. Champion, Mr. Byron; Miss Rose Leclercy, Miss Alma 
Y, | Murray, Miss Laura Graves, Miss Gertrude Warden, Miss 
Rickards, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, HOT WATER. Messrs. Charles 
a Hawtrey, Edward Righton, George Giddens, William Blake- 

? | ley. Sydney Valentine, J. G. Taylor, F. Atherley, E. Dagnall, 
F. Vigay; Mesdames Edith Chester, Alice de Winton, E. 
Mis K. Drew, A. Saker. Preceded, at 8.30, by HOME 
R > 


‘ GAIETY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.0, LITTLE JACK SHEPPARD. 
Messrs. Seymour Hicks, Willie Warde, F. M. Wood, E. W. 
Royce, W. and Charles Danby; Misses Ellaline 
Terriss, Amy Augarde, Florence Levey, Georgina Preston, 
Lizzie Collier, Violet Monckton, Ethel Earle, Sutherland, 
Benton, Cannon, Henshawe, and Jessie Preston. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

MR. WILLARD’S SEASON. 
a EVENING, at 830, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 
ORY 


MATINEES SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
at 2.30. : a 

















GLOBE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, H. Farmer, 
Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Emmie Meyrick, Kate Graves, Nina Boucicault, 
At 8, IN THE EYES OF THE WORLD. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, LITTLE CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS (New Edition). Messrs. E, J. Lonnen, John F, 
Sheridan, F. Cook, Thompson, W. 8. Laidlaw, H. Gregory ; 
Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Maud Holland, M. Love, A. 
Newton, E. Greville, D. Thorne, F. Wilson, V. Cassell, 
M. Marsden, and Florence St. John, &c. At 7.15, THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. | 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffin, D’Orsay, Harcourt, Soutar, Somerville, 
Eaton, Macmillan, Porteous, and Eric Lewis ; Mesdames Kate 
Cutler, Sidney, Hodson, Malone, Studholme, Robinson, 
Pounds, Skipworth, Martino, and Lottie Venne. 


STRAND THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, OUR FLAT. Misses Georgie 
Esmond, Annie Goward, May Edouin, Annie Esmond, Grace 
Lane, F. Loveridge ; Messrs. C. Fawcett, H. Ross, E. Hendrie, 
E. Silward, Cecil Paget, D. Gordon, and Willie Edouin, At 8, 
PARALLEL ATTACKS. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE FOUNDLING. Messrs. 
Charles Groves, Sydney Brough, Huntley — Oswald 
Yorke, George Warde, Stanley Kennis ; Misses Ellis Jeffreys, 
Emmeline Orford, Susie Vaughan, Lizzie Webster, Gwynne 
Herbert, Minnie Clitford, Fanny Erris, At 8.15, THEN 
FLOWERS GREW FAIRER. _ andi 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Messrs. Arthur 
Helmore, J. D. Beveridge, J. Beauchamp, 8. Warden, K. 
Douglas, T. Palmer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, J. L. Mackay ; 
Mesdames Gladys Homfrey, May Palfrey, Esmé¢ Berin 
A. Beet. Preceded, at 8.15, by LOYAL. 


PALACE THEATRE, 
THIS EVENING, at 7.45. Millie Bylton, Fanny Went- 
worth, Tom Fancourt, Hubertus, Rainbow Trou 

















Antiquarians, Archzologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records, 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photoyraphs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,d&c.,ata moderatecoet 
Specimens and price list on application. 





SUNBURN and INSECT BITES. 





o y 
Tianbury, Duncan’s Collie Dogs, The Donnells, Nellie Christie, 
Cliff Ry and, Mons. Richards, the Fredericks Demons, Miss 
Ethel Ross-Selwicke, and the TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


OLYMPIA—TWICE DAILY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 12 to 5, and & to 11. 2,000 Per- 
formers. Superb Spectacle. page larger than any six 
theatres combined. Glorious Gardens. Roumelian, Hun- 
garian, Turkish, and English Bands. Continual Round of 





Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Enjoyment. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


On September 22 will be published 


THE LIFE 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


By HERSELF. 


In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, with Portraits and other 
Dlustrations, 21s. 


**In the autobiography are reminiscences of the many in- 
teresting people Miss Cobbe has become acquainted with in 
her busy life, including Tennyson and Browning, Gladstone 
and Bright, Matthew Arnold, Theodore Parker, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Jowett, Savage Landor, Lady Byron, Adolphus 
Trollope, George Eliot, John Stuart Mill, Mrs. Somerville, 


Fanny Kemble, Darwin, Sir Charles Lyell, and _— others.”’ 
| Athenaeum, 


New Novels at the Libraries. | 


In One, Two, and Three Volumes. 





RBADY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AULHOR OF “NOT LAKE 
OTHER GIRLS,” Xe. 


THE OLD OLD STORY 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,”’ &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8ve. 





NOW READY. 
AUTHOR OF “OUGHT 
VISIT HER?” 


THE ADVENTURESS. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of “ A Girton Girl,” &c. 
In 1 vol., crown S8vo, 6s. 

“'The local colour and tone of the little drama, the con- 
versation at Negretti’s Hotel at Nice, the ‘dear bishop’ and 
his satellites. the petty spites and ambitions are perfectly 
admirable. Juliana Tredennick is, perhaps, the most clever 
of all the author's studies in complex character; she is 
worthy of Thackeray’s scalpel-pena.” — Wort. 


WE TO 


BY THE 


NOW READY. 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 


By NEIL CHRISTISON. 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 
* An interesting study in psychology.” — Athenaeum. 


NOW READY. 


AN INTERLOPER. By Frances 


MARY PEARD, Author of ‘The Baroness,” &¢, In 

2 vols., crown 8vo. 
**A graceful and charming writer. Miss Peard’s touch re- 
mains gentle even when raising a corner of the veil that con- 
ceals the depths of the heart. Her stories have the freshness 
and delicate colouring of the floished pastel.”’— Morning Post. 
** Mies Peard’s latest book is also, we think, one of her best. 
The scene is laid at Poiesy, and the sketch of provincial 
France is quaint and vivid.’’—Duai/y News, 


NOW READY. 


IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 
of Winchelsea. By E. M. HEWITT. In 8 vols., 
crown S8yo. 

“The author seems to have been under the iniluence of the 
ancient, sea-forsaken Sussex city which he has chosen for the 
setting of his scenes. He describes lovingly and well, and 
those who know Winchelsea will take pleasure from the 
description, apart altogether from the plot and action of the 
story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR, By 


LESLIE KEITH, Author of “‘’Lisbeth,”’ &c, In 3 vols., 
crown 8yo. 
“The lively record of the difficulties encountered by a re- 
tired Indian otlicer who has undertaken to watch over the 
fertunes of two young step-sisters, lovely, high-bred, but, 
alas! also, for the colonel’s peace of mind, too high-spirited 

to submit to the control of a resident chapevon.”’ 
Manchester Guardian, 


Riouarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street 


A History of English Literature. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


On October 1st will be published. 


For Secondary Schools. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, 
| First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 
‘rown 8yo. 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S WORKS. 


The Literature of the Georgian Era. 
Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by Professor 
KNIGHT, St. Andrews. Post Svo, 63s. —{ Jmmediately. 
Manual of English Prose Literature. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7. 6d. 
Characteristics of English Poets. 
New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Plain Principles of Prose Composition. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. rm x 

DR. CURRIE’S 


English Prose Composition. 
Fifty-fifth Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH HISTORY. tl 


Commentaries on the History of England 
from the Earliest Times to 1865. By MONTAGU 
BURROWS, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BY REV. DR. MACKAY. 


Manual of Modern Geography. 
Eleventh Thousand. Revised to date of publication. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Elements of Modern Geography. 
ey carmen Revised to the Present Time. 
‘rown Svo, 3s. 


Intermediate Geography. 
—: Edition. Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised 
ate. 2s. 


Outlines of Geography. 
One Hundred and Ninety-first Thousand. Thoroughly 
Revised to date. 1s. 


BY PROFESSOR NICHOLSON. 
Manual of Zoology. 

Seventh Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged. Post 8vo, 
with Engravings, 18s. 
Text-Book of Zoology. 


For Junior Students. Fifth Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. Crown Svo, with 358 Engravings, 10s. 61. 


Introductory Text-Book of Zoology. 


Sixth Edition, with Engravings. Crown 8vo, 33, 


Outlines of Natural History. 
Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


BY DR. PAGE. 

Introductory Text-Book of Geology. 
With Engravings. Twelfth Edition, Revised by Professor 
LAPWORTH. 3s. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology. 
ray | Edition, Revised and Ealarged, with Glossary, 
7s. 6d. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor 
LAPWORTH. 2s. 6d. 
Advanced Text- Book of Physical 


GEOGRAPHY. 
With Engravings. Revised and Enlarged by the Same. 
Third Edition. 65s. 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 
Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 


Containing upwards of 6,000 Examples. New and 
Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, p>. 367, 3s, With Answers, 
3s. 6d. 

Exercises in Mensuration. 
Complete Book, pp. 128, cloth, 1s. Answers to be had 
separately. 

Elementary Algebra. 
Complete in One Volume, 288 pp., crown Svo, cloth, 22. 
With Answers, 2s. 6d. [ Immediate! y. 


Mental Arithmetic. 
A complete Course of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic, 
with Answers. 1 vyol., large crown 8vo, [ Shortly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Eprinsureu ANnp Lonpon. 








Publishers in Ordinarv to Fer Majesty the Queen. 





A RISING STAR. In 3 vols. 


‘Tis a very ma 
worked out by means thoroughly original and by simply natural 
characters. Read it.” 


BLACKWOODS’ LIST OF | Messrs, HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS 





The TIMES, in « review of nearly eight columns on 


BARON DE MENEVAL’'S HISTORY of 
NAPOLEON L., speaks of the work as being both 
valuable and important, and extremely interesting. 
The DAILY NEWS is of opinion that students and 
historians who wish to form a trustworthy estimat: 
of Napoleon cannot afford to neglect this testimony by 
one of his most intimate associates. The SATURDAY 
REVIEW says that the interest is sustained to the 
very last pages and must be acknowledged to be little 
less than absorbing. 


MEMOIRS to SERVE for the HISTORY of 


NAPOLEON I. From 1802 to 1815. By his Private 
Secretary, Baron Craupe Fraycois pe Méneva. The 
work completed by the addition of hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. Translated and fully Annotated by Roperr 
H.Surrarp. In 3 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt 
top (about 1,400 pp.). with Autograph Letters and Photo- 
gravure Portraits, 183. per vol. 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
[ This diy. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A HOUSE in BLOOMSBURY. In 2 vols. 


“ Mrs. Oliphant’s story, ‘ A House in Bloomsbury,’ is one of the best 
nat she has produced.”—Globe. 


THE SUCCES3 OF THE YEAR IN FICTION. 


A YELLOW ASTER. In cloth gilt. 6s. 


Twenty-second Thousand 
*.* 3,000 Copies of this Novel have been sold in 
Three-Vulume form. 


A FLORENTINE ROMANCE. 


BRUNO the CONSCRIPT. By Marie 


HUTCHESON. In crown 8vo, cl th gilt, 33. 6d. 
FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 


THE JAPS at HOME. By Douglas 


SLADEN. With 40 Illustrations. In demy 8vo, artistic 
cloth cover, 33. 64. ; or with the addition of 12 Full-Page 
Collotype Illustrations, 6s. 

THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION. 


HOOKS of STEEL. By Helen Prothero- 


LEWIS. In crown 8yo, cloth g lt and gilt top, with 


Illustrations, 5s. 
Punch says:—“ Ask for ‘ Hooks of Steel,’ and see that you get it. 
vowerful novel, a well-imagined, well-developed plot, 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


FRANKFORT MOORE'S NOVELS. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


I FORBID the BANNS. The Story of a 


Comedy which was Piayed Seriously. In crown Svo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


“ A very remarkable novel. It is daring in conception, brilliant in 


execution, aud altogether fascinating in treatment.”—Daily Telegraph. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


A GRAY EYE OR SO. In crown 8vo, cloth 


gilt, 63. 
“A brilliant book. An amazingly clever book.” : 
Illustrated London News. 


SECOND EDITION. 


DAIREEN. A South African Story. In 


crown 8vo, cloth gilt, és. 
“*Daireen’ is indeed a fine story, full of strength and manliness of 


spirit and style."—Morning Post. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
SOJOURNERS TOGETHER: a Holiday 
Romatce. In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d.; picture 


boards, 2s. 

“This romantic novel. Light and pleasantly told.”"—Standard. 

*.° Mr. FRANKFORT MOORE'S New Novel, 
“ONE FAIR DAUGHTER,” will be published 
in 8 vols., simultaneously in London and New 
York, on the 10th inst 


HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS. 


Each Vo!ume in large crown 8vo, handsome cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d 


A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. By Ada Cam- 
BRIDGE. 


THE HERITAGE of LANGDALE. A Story 
of the Kighteenth Century. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


THE TRAGEDY of IDA NOBLE. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 46 Illustrations by 
Everard Hopkins. 

THE CUCKOO in the NEST. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. With Illustrations by G. H. Edwards. 
Sixth Edition. 

THE STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 
OLIVE SCHREINER. Seventy-eighth Thousand. 


Loxpon: HUTCHINSON & OO., Parervoster Row 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1894, 
No. 1166, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLisHER, 
and not to the Enritor. 








LITERATURE. 


TWO BOOKS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS, 


The Psychic Factors of Civilisation. By 
Lester F. Ward. (Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn.) 


Ethics of Citizenship. By John MacCunn. 
(Glasgow: Maclehose.) 


Accorpine to Mr. Lester Ward, the impelling 
force of all progress in the world of con- 
sciousness is desire—the tendency to seize 
on what is pleasurable and to avoid what is 
painful. It came into existence by a happy 
accident in the course of organic evolution, 
and was immediately appropriated as an aid 
in the struggle for existence. Long after- 
wards, by another happy accident, in- 
telligence made its appearance, and was 
similarly utilised as an instrument for the 
gratification of desire. Through the whole 
biological process, success was secured and 
the psychic factors were developed by un- 
restricted competition between individuals, 
but at the expense of enormous waste. 
With the advent of man as a reasonable 
and social being began a new régime, the 
tendency of which has been to substitute 
orderly co-operation in the pursuit of com- 
mon ends for blind, blundering, and 
destructive competition. 

Mr. Ward constantly protests against the 
application of the biological methods to 
social science by thinkers of the individualist 
school. But he has nothing to say to the 
moral grounds on which such protests are 
usually based. He even thinks that the 
importance of morality in the abstract 
has been enormously exaggerated, and 
gives it next to no place among the factors 
of evolution, treating it, indeed, very much 
as Buckle treated literature, religion, and 
government. It is negative, not positive, 
aresult rather than a cause of the social 
condition at any given period. At the same 
time, he is a profound believer in moral 
progress, which, however, he attributes to 
anything but moral causes. But on this 
point his language is so absolutely self- 
contradictory, that he had better be left to 
speak for himself : 

“None of the real moral progress has been 
due to the enforcement and inculcation of 
moral precepts. It has been due... in 
general to the progress of intelligence... 
creating a new code of morals which society 
literally enforces. . . . The modern improved 
morality is a condition to the modern improved 
state of civilisation, and the latter is the cause 
of the former, not the reverse” (pp. 112-13). 

May I suggest that, before undertakin 

to enlighten the public, Mr. Ward shoul 

t come to a clearness with himself? 
Of his self-contradictions I pass over other 


morality as an element of trifling importance 


The masses of confused effete materialism 
that encumber the pages of this volume 
have little connexion with its practical drift, 
which is the advocacy to some undefined 
extent of State Socialism, or, if the author 
80 please to call it, ‘“‘sociocracy.” All the 
moral and intellectual progress about which 
we have been hearing, all the multiplication 
of desires and of the means for satisfying 
them in which civilisation and true happi- 
ness consist, have so far resulted in a surplus 
of evil over good. At least, 


‘those who see a surplus of good in things as 
they are, or can hope for their improvement 
under the laws of evolution, unaided by social 
intelligence, must be set down as hopelessly 
blinded by the great optimistic illusion of all 
life” (p. 275). ‘‘ The individual will never make 
social progress an end of his action. He will 
always pursue a narrow destructive policy, 
exhausting prematurely the resources of the 
earth, caring neither for the good of others 
now living nor for posterity, but sweeping into 
the vortex of his own avarice all that he can 
obtain irrespective of his real needs. If this is 
ever to be prevented, it must be by society 
putting itself in the place of the individual, and 
seeking its interests as the individual seeks 
his” (p. 288). 
It has an instrument ready to hand in the 
shape of government: a term under which, 
it seems, the whole population may properly 
be included, for the not very convincing 
reason that all pay taxes (p. 296). In 
practice, however, it is the worst who rule. 
‘Government must always adapt itself to its 
worst class, and even a small class of un- 
intelligent citizens lowers its standard out of 
proportion to the importance of that class” 
(p. 301), America ‘‘ is to-day fully ripe for an 
important series of national reforms, which 
cannot be made because a comparatively small 
nnmber of influential citizens oppose them” 
(p. 303). 

The first remedy for this deplorable state of 
things will be to force state secular edu- 
cation on the people (p. 308). Then legis- 
lation by elected assemblies is to be abolished 
or restricted. The principal duty of the 
reformed state will apparently be to raise 
wages and lower prices. Under the in- 
dividualistic régime, 

“*the world appears to be approaching a stage 
at which those who labour, no matter how 
skilled, how industrious, or how frugal, will 
receive only so much for their services as to 
enable them ‘to subsist and to perpetuate their 
race’”’ (p. 320). ‘‘ It is known to all political 
economists that the prices of most of the staple 
commodities consumed by mankind have no 
necessary relation to the cost of producing them 
and placing them in the hands of the con- 
sumer. It is always the highest price that the 
consumer will pay rather than do without” 
(p. 327). 

Does Mr. Ward seriously believe that Prof. 
Alfred Marshall, for instance, knows “‘ con- 
sumer’s rent’’ to be equal to zero? America 
has reason to thank ‘‘the small class of 
influential citizens” who prevent the reforms 
proposed by persons with the knowledge 
and reasoning power of this author from 
being put into practice. 


In method and principle Prof. MacCunn’s 
work differs toto coclo from Mr. Ward’s. If 
the one entirely ignores religion and regards 





\ and still worse examples than this. 





in civilisation, or at any rate as an element 


that may safely be left to take care of itself, 
to the other morality is the very soul of 
progress, and religion, or the equivalent 
spiritualistic philosophy, is the soul of 
morality. Mr. Ward is a utilitarian who 
measures the value of political institutions 
by their effect on human happiness, and who 
measures happiness by the multiplication of 
desires coupled with the multiplication of 
the means for their satisfaction. Prof. 
Maccunn agrees with Kant in considering 
a good will as the swmmum bonum, and in 
estimating actions as manifestations of 
character rather than as causes of pleasure 
or pain. Mr. Ward does not conceal his 
sympathy with the opinion—according to 
him, widely prevalent in America—that a 
livelihood gained by manual labour is 
‘degrading and degraded.” Prof. MacCunn 
assumes as self-evident that we respect 
worth wherever we find it, and that we find 
it as easily in the humblest as in the 
highest circles of life. Those who hold 
such a philosophy have generally nothing 
to say to pessimism, even of the most 
hypothetical or provisional type; and it is 
quite in order that, while the Aimerican 
thinker looks on the present state of society 
as utterly bad and hopeless in the absence 
of a complete economical revolution, the 
English thinker should see more reason for 
cheerfulness than for despondency in the 
immediate prospects of civilisation, even 
supposing that the forces now at work are 
allowed to go on without any violent change 
in their direction. Dealing as he does with 
political philosophy, the great fact of our 
age is for him, as for most other observers, 
the triumph of democracy ; and his book on 
the whole shapes itself into a defence of 
democracy, which—wiser in this respect 
than Sir H. 8. Maine—he treats as a form 
of society no less than as a form of govern- 

ment. 

Notwithstanding all the hostile and in 
part telling criticism that has been 
showered on such watchwords as ‘ Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity” and ‘‘ The Rights 
of Man,” Prof. MacCunn believes them to 
contain a certain element of truth: they 
recognise, however indistinctly, the vital 
importance of worth. Men are not equal 
in all respects, nor is it desirable that they 
should be equal; but in respect to their 

most essentially human attribute, the capa- 

city for moral goodness, they all possess 

worth, and ought to be given opportunities 

for developing it to the utmost possible 

extent. Without civil rights no man can 

take the first steps towards self-realisation ; 

without political rights no man can make 

self-realisation complete. Whatever causes 

may actually bring about an extension of 

the suffrage, its true justification lies in the 

moral end to which it is a means. I may 

here note an implication of which the author 

is doubtless aware, though he nowhere 

insists on it: namely, that his principle leads 

straight to the political enfranchisement of 

women, both married and single, for surely 

they have selves to be realised as much as 

men. 

The recognition of a common worth 

implies mutual respect and helpfulness on 

the part of human beings: elements that 





tend to develop into a true sentiment of 
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fraternity. Prof. MacCunn holds—with 
perfect justice, as I think—that selfish in- 
dividualism is not on the increase, but that 
our society is, on the contrary, distinguished 
by a growing regard for others. It is 
another question whether family life is such 
a school and stronghold of unselfishness as 
he maintains. Have we not all heard of 
the pére de famille who is capable de tout ? 
Has not Guy de Maupassant told us that a 
married couple is in a permanent state of 
conspiracy against the rest of the world? 
Does not Miss Ellice Hopkins warn us 
against an egoism ¢ deux, a trois, et a quatre ? 
And even in the family itself there is danger 
of disintegration, as the Revolt of the 
Daughters too clearly shows. 

No special section is devoted to liberty ; 
but one gathers from some incidental re- 
marks in the two very able chapters on 
‘‘The Rule of the Majority in Politics” and 
‘Party and Political Consistency,” that the 
author does not share in the fears of those 
who look on full-blown democracy as fatal 
to individual freedom. Tere also, so far as 
I can judge, he is right. Recent political 
history has shown us more than one in- 
stance of insignificant minorities growing 
into majorities, and of other minorities 
throwing off the party allegiance that seemed 
incompatible with the principles for whose 
sake alone it had been originally bestowed ; 
while in social matters, in matters of opinion, 
and in matters of taste, the tendency seems 
to be rather towards undue licence than 
towards undue restraint. But such con- 
siderations, though helpful, do not carry us 
far enough; and it is to be regretted that 
our philosopher should not have found room 
for a more systematic discussion, from his 
own point of view, on the right of the 
community to interfere with the individual 
for his own good—or what is alleged to be 
such, 

Perhaps the most appropriate place for 
a discussion of the point at issue would 
have been in the chapter on the “ Rights 
of Man.” Prof. MacOunn has little sym- 
pathy with the fanatics who drew up lists 
of such rights, talked as if they were self- 
evident, and habitually disregarded them 
in practice. But neither does he agree with 
Bentham, that rights have no validity or 
meaning except as constituted by positive 
law. Legal enactment may do no more 
than set the stamp of authority on previously 
existent rights, and there are rights generally 
recognised as such that do not need the 
sanction of the legislature at all. It seems 
not impossible for the opposing schools to 
come to an understanding on this point. 

It might be contended that unwritten rights 
are the creation of tacit agreements ; that a 
claim made on grounds admitted to be the 
raison d’étre of a law already in force may 
fitly be called equitable; and that for con- 
venience of brevity an equitable claim may 
be quoted as a right. 

If our author is a friend of democracy, 
he is certainly a very candid friend, who 
exposes its vices and dangers with no 
sparing hand. The classical topics of its 
assailants are no less familiar to him than 
the arguments in its favour ; and his refer- 
ences range with equal sympathy over the 


immortal prose of Burke’s attack on the 
French Revolution to the immortal verse in 
which Burns embodies the fierce sarcasms 
of Tom Paine. 
possesses that stereoscopic vision to which 
opposing views appear as opposite sides of 
a single concrete ideal. 
too copious citation of authorities does 
perhaps some injustice to his own powers of 
original reflection and composition. 
has been well said that the man who never 
quotes will never be quoted himself. Prof. 
Maccunn has proved his title to be quoted 





In truth, Prof. MacCunn 
I may add that a 


But it 


not only by the transcription of many 
apposite passages, but by many a passage 
of his own in which the dignity and polish 
of the language are on a level with the 
loftiness and maturity of the thought. 
Atrrep W. Benn. 








The Diary of a Cavalry Officer in the Peninsular 
and Waterloo Campaigns, 1809-1815. By 
the late Tieutenant-Colonel William 
Tomkinson, Edited by his son, James 
Tomkinson. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Tux astounding success of Marbot’s Memoirs 
has been the cause of the publication of a 
host of volumes of reminiscences by French 
officers and soldiers who served in the wars 
of the Revolution and of Napoleon. None 
of these have equalled Marbot’s book in 
popularity ; for it has hardly been sufficiently 
recognised that that famous work owes its 
vogue even more to the exceptional literary 
skill of the author than to the romantic and 
exciting events which it describes. Marbot, 
further, was not a mere raconteur: he en- 
deavoured to represent the spirit of the 
Grande Armée, with full knowledge that 
he was undertaking a task of historic im- 
portance. It seems to be partly due to the 
admiration excited by Marbot that Mr. 
James Tomkinson has published the diary 
kept by his father during part of the Penin- 
sular war and the Waterloo campaign. The 
editor, at any rate in his Preface, compares 
the two writers, defending the simple style 
of his father’s notes, and attributing the 
contrast between the narratives of the 
English and the French cavalry officers to 
their difference of nationality. There was 
no need for the semi-apology which Mr. 
James Tomkinson sees fit to make; for, 
utterly different as the Diary of a Cavalry 
Officer is from Marbot’s Memoirs, it possesses 
the merit of giving to posterity a general 
impression of the spirit which animated 
English officers of Wellington’s Peninsular 
army, just as Marbot has fixed with masterly 
ability the spirit of Napoleon’s Grande 
Armée. 

William Tomkinson went to the Peninsula 
in 1809 as a subaltern in the 16th Light 
Dragoons, now the 16th Lancers, a regiment 
whose uniform is perhaps better known to 
the public than that of any other, from its 
appearance upon the outside cover of John 
Strange Winter’s military sketches. In his 
first engagement, during Wellesley’s advance 
on Oporto, he was severely wounded, and 
did not rejoin his regiment until the spring 
of 1810, thus missing the battle of Talavera. 
Thenceforward he served continuously in 
the Peninsula for three years and a-half, 








and he returned to England, after the capture 
of San Sebastian, in October, 1813. It will 

be observed, therefore, that he had first. 

rate opportunities for studying the de. 

velopment of Wellington’s army in the 

Peninsula, from the badly led and in. 

experienced troops of 1809 into the superb 

force which invaded France at the end of 

1813, and which was then, in the words of 

its commander, “ fit to go anywhere or to do 

anything.” 

From his subordinate position William 

Tomkinson was naturally unable to under- 

stand the meaning of the whole of the 

operations in which he was engaged, 

and it is to the military historians like 

Napier that one must look for a detailed 

account of the great war. But though a 

diary writer in Tomkinson’s position affords 

no fresh contributions to our knowledge, he 
gives, what military historians unfortunately 
consider to be beneath their dignity, little 
touches of camp rumour and life in the 
field which add actuality to the bare 
knowledge of facts, and invest the leading 
individuals, whose personality in despatches 
and histories seems so shadowy, with the 
characteristics of humanity. The French 
are richer than we are in this sort of litera- 
ture, and can show a dozen pictures of 
life in the Grande Armée to one which 
we possess on the Peninsular army. Sir 
Augustus Frazer’s Letters, Larpent’s Journal, 
Kincaid’s Random Shots, with the charming 
echoos from the ranks by Sergeant Lawrence, 
Private Edward Costello, Rifleman Harris, 
and Quartermaster Surtees, comprise almost 
the whole of the camp reminiscences of the 
Peninsular War. With these books—some 
of them real classics, like Costello’s, which 
ought to be reprinted—can for the future 
be ranked Tomkinson’s Diary of a Cavalry 
Officer. 

For Captain Tomkinson has remembered 
to set down many points forgotten by more 
serious historians. Take, for instance, his 
record of the cant names used in the army 
to describe the different divisions. Every- 
one at all conversant with the period knows 
that the Third, or Picton’s Division, was 
called the Fighting Division ; but few really 
well-read stakents in Peninsular annals could 
give the popular titles of the other divisions. 
According to Tomkinson, the First Division 
was called ‘‘The Gentlemen’s Sons,” pre- 
sumably because it included the Guards; 
the Second was ‘‘ The Observing Division ”; 
the Fourth was ‘‘ The Supporting Division”; 
the Fifth was “‘The Pioneers”; the Sixth 
was “The Marching Division”; the Light 
was proudly termed “ Zhe Division”; while 
of the Seventh it was said, “They tell 
us there is a Seventh, but we have never 
seen them” (p. 133). The whole volume 1s 
full of similar graphic touches illustrating 
camp life and camp opinion of dignitaries. 
In several passages mention is made of the 
incapacity and unpopularity of Major 
General Slade, who for some time com- 
manded a cavalry brigade; reference 
made to Mrs. Dalbiac, who lost herself 02 
the battlefield of Salamanca when looking 
for her husband ; General the Hon. William 
Stewart is reported to have so plagued 
Wellington with plans for foolish attacks 








whole literature of the subject, from the 





obtaining his promotion to captain in 1812; 


that Beresford was placed in command of 
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the Southern Corps in 1811 (p. 73); Hill’s 
nickname of “ Daddy” Hill is duly noted 
(p. 108) ; Sir Benjamin D’Urban is stated 
to have been the officer who won the 
battle of Albuera (p. 103); Sir William 
Erskine is accused of having put in his 
pocket an order fom Lord Wellington, which 
allowed the garrison of Almeida to escape, 
and of having thrown the blame on the 
Fourth Regiment, whose colonel committed 
suicide ; while Major Lincoln Stanhope is 
sarcastically stated to have been promoted 
lieutenant-colonel, in reward for ‘‘ the long 
campaign he has had in Bond-street since 
he left the Sixteenth ” (p. 128). 

While a hundred passages could be 
quoted showing that Tomkinson was a first- 
rate collector of camp gossip, he occasionally 
shows a deeper insight. It is well known 
to students of the Peninsular War that the 
English cavalry learned their business from 
the King’s German Legion, a truth which 
is fully illustrated in Tomkinson’s Diary. 
He shows also what admirable training 
both cavalry and infantry received in the 
work of war during the months that Lord 
Wellington held the lines of Torres Vedras. 
He es many shrewd remarks on the 
disability under which the French laboured, 
owing to the hatred felt for them in the 
Peninsula, and shows a sound appreciation 
of the excellence of the Portuguese 
troops. 

But the hero of the Diary, and therefore 
of the volume, is Tomkinson’s dearest friend 
—Major the Hon. Charles Somers Cocks. 
Readers of Wellington’s Despatches will 
remember the eulogistic language used by 
the usually cold Commander-in-Chief when 
reporting the untimely death, in action, of 
Major Cocks. A soldier must have been 
energetic and enterprising indeed to have 
won the regard of Wellington. The 
glimpses given of Major Cocks in Tomkin- 
son’s volume show that he well deserves to 
be honoured as one of the heroes of the 
Peninsular War ; and a short sketch of his 
life by Major Hugh Owen, printed on 
pp. 212-218, was worthy of being repro- 
duced. Major Cocks appears to have been 
the beau zdéal of an English officer of 
the aristocratic type. He took the greatest 
pains to master the details of his profession, 
his personal gallantry was beyond dispute, 
and he was marked out for a successful 
military career. He was a typical English 
gentleman, as well as a most promising 
officer; and one cannot but regret, with 
Major Owen, that Napier did not devote one 
of his inimitable descriptive paragraphs to 
Major Cocks, to live for ever with the 
famous character of Colonel Lloyd. 

In conclusion, the reviewer would not be 
doing his duty if he did not make some 
comment upon the innumerable misprints of 
oy names which disfigure the volume. 
t is such a welcome addition to the scanty 
English library of military literature that itis 
& pity more care should not have been taken 
in the work of editing. Possibly Mr. James 
Tomkinson may have been urged by a pious 
desire to preserve even the orthography of 
his father’s MS.; but he would have done 
more honour to his father if he had taken 
the trouble to revise the spelling and correct 


counted by the dozen. “ Frant” for Trant 
(P. 82); ‘Ball” for Bull (p. 87); “De 

rma” for D’Alorna (p. 96); ‘“ Durban” 
for D’Urban (p. 103) ; “‘ Kemp ” for Kempt 
(p. 131); ** Bower” for Bowes, ‘‘ Eaten” for 
Eben, “‘Soutag” for Sontag, ‘‘ Houstoun ” 
for Houston, and “Crawford” for Craufurd 
(all on p. 132); ‘*Le Merchant” for Le 
Marchant (p. 133); and “ Schovel” for 
Scovell (p. 156) are a few examples picked 
at random. Worse than misprints, because 
more misleading, are such errors as 
‘“‘ Arthur” Paget for Edward Paget (p. 6) 
and Major-General ‘‘ Osborne” for Major- 
General Oswald (p. 257). If another edition 
of this book be called for, as may fairly 
be expected from its genuine interest and 
value, Mr. James Tomkinson ought to secure 
the services of someone skilled in the 
history of the Peninsular War to revise his 
proof-sheets. 

H. Morse Sreruens. 








Adriatica., 
Bird. ) 


THERE are apparently two regions with 
which Mr. Hahuten is intimately ac- 
quainted, Venice and the Empyrean. As 
the poet of both he presents himself in 
Adriatica. | When, many years ago, that 
little cryptic volume, Galeazzo, first came to 
light, some who had a right to judge 
felt at once that Venice had found a poet in 
the Englishman who knew so well the 
pearly oosks of the lagoon, the flaming 
glories of the sunset, the operations of the 
clouds to east or west. The Venetian poems 
appear once more in Adriatica, and re- 
awaken the pleasure and confirm the opinion 
which they evoked upon their first shy 
birth. The new poem, which strikes the 
keynote as it were, makes no unworthy 
prelude to the music which the volume 
contains ; and it displays one of Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s salient qualities as a poet—a sense of 
space, caught no doubt from the vast 
Venetian plain, the broad lagoon, the 
mighty dome of the Venetian sky. He 
lies on the hills of Asolo, and 


‘* Here from such height I surve, 
The procession superb of the clouds, 
White heralds, foretokening storm ; 
As in phalanx august they approach 
From the sun-smitten slopes or the sea, 
As they meet and, dividing, descend, 
While rain like a shadowy cloak 
Covers the face of the hills.’’ 


Only a man who had actually lain on the 
slopes of Asolo, wandered through its chest- 
nut groves, and dreamed away whole days in 
brooding contemplation above the boundless 
plain, could write with such direct simpli- 
city, such certainty of touch as this : 
** Prone on the thyme-covered slope, 

Listlessly musing, I lie, 

Vaguely remorseful, content 

To claim for a while from the flowers, 

From the leaves, from the purple expanse 

Some eloquent message of peace.”’ 


And this mood, mingled of Matthew Arnold 
and Marvel, is repeated again with the same 
and even greater felicity of expression in 
that delicate poem upon the “ Arbour.” 


By Percy Pinkerton. (Gay & 





obvious mistakes. The misprints may be 


of reflection on Catarina Oornaro’s sylvan 
home: 
** Ah! she was wise ; here one enjoys 
Peace after clamour, after noise 
Of cities, and the ceaseless strain 
To win what one must lose again. 
Am I not rich who hear the bees 
Kissing those pale anemonies 
That make the grass about my feet 
A coloured pavement rich and sweet ; 
Who see the birch-leaves on their stem 
Shake as the wind goes over them : 
Is not this opulence for me 
Here to forget futurity, 
And leave all idle questioning, 
If life be just a trivial an 
That they use best who multiply 
Their pleasures in it ere they die, 
Ignoring an eternity ? 
Is not this wealth, to bask supine 
Beneath a roof of jessamine ?”’ 

There is surely a very real and very 
charming music in this passage. To our 
ear the violation of the rhythmical full stop 
at “‘ futurity,” and the change from Jaryo to 
staccato in the next five lines, constitutes a 
flaw ; but the author may plead that this 
was done with rhetorical intention. 

Out on the lagoon the vision of the poet 
is just as sure. The scene %s so, and we 
accept, though perhaps with a gasp, the 
‘‘ vermilion air” and the ‘‘ lurid lakes ”; for 
we know that we have seen them in the 
strange reflection of a flaming sunset upon 
sea and sky. 

** Some eve, when from his burning chair 

The sun below Fusina slips, 
And all the sable poplar tips 
Wave in the warm, vermilion air, 
The wind, the lips 
Of the soft breeze with wayward touch 
Shall tell thee all I long to own ; 
And thou, on lurid lakes alone, 
Will say, ‘ Poor soul, he loved me much ; 
And he is gone.’ ’’ 

But that touch about the behaviour of the 
sun, this “‘ slipping ” from his chair, leads us 
to the other section of Mr. Pinkerton’s poems, 
that other home of his muse, the Empyrean. 
Here the tone is different, more passionate, 
less contemplative, though here again we 
feel the quality of space. Things are done 
on a large scale. The poet proposes to have 
a good time ; accordingly 

** No archangelic summons then 
Shall rouse our fears ; 
No Michael trumpeting to men 
Across the spheres ”’ 
is to be allowed to interrupt; a fine 
image, reminiscent of Signorelli’s frescoes at 
Orvieto. But, more than this— 
** The archangels are envious 
Proud Michael will not speak.’’ 
Is sulky, in short; and why? Because he 
has had the shine taken out of him by Mr. 
Pinkerton’s beloved. The way he behaves 
suggests a charming picture for Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones : 
‘¢ Proud Michael on a rainbow 
Rests both his silver thighs ; 
But who in heaven would look at him 
When they could watch your eyes.’’ 
In his magnificent ‘‘Dream” the poet 
looks down first of all on London—and its 
sleepers—then he has a glance at Ispahan, 
and eventually gets high up above the clouds 
into avery rarified atmosphere indeed. He 
hears the Deity, or at least the demiurgus, 
hammering away at the making of man, 





How refined, how graceful is this passage 





forging the fate of the universe; then his 
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love swims into view. Apparently she 
would not ‘answer to hie or to any loud 
cry,” and he finds nothing more handy than 
a star wherewith to attract attention. This 
he shies at her, but misses; and she goes 
out. The picture is all so large, so far 
** above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
which men call earth.” These high jinks 
in heaven are exhilarating: there is im- 
agination, space ; one hardly knows whether 
to laugh orto cry. And listen to the style: 
* Then all the world grew dim, but I could hear 

The clangour of God’s forges, and fierce flames, 

Like crimson banners, streamed across the void ; 

And I beheld my white love wandering 

Forlorn, along the lonely causeways of the sky. 

Ah ! so remote, so unattainable 

She seemed in that dark instant of despair! 

I called to her across infinity, 

But the Creator’s anvil drowned my voice ; 

I hurled a star in fragments at her feet, 

Alas! she never heeded, never heard, 

But passed in grave dejection from my sight.” 
Landor would not have scorned those last 
two lines; and Donne would have wel- 
comed Mr. Pinkerton’s ‘‘ white love wander- 
ing Forlorn, along the lonely causeways of 
the sky,” in spite of the audacious twelve 
syllables, hardly to be justified by the 
longest rhetorical pause after ‘ Forlorn,” 
possibly to be pardoned as a piece of what 
our author calls “ delicious cheek.” 

Horatio F. Brown. 








Witnesses to the Unseen. 
(Macmillans. ) 
(Second Notice.) 


Bur Mr. Ward is too adroit a contro- 
versialist to permit the termination of the 
issue on any but his own side of the question 
to definitive foreclosure, as an inferior and 
more superficial pleader might have done. 
It is enough for him, precisely as it was for 
Newman in his Grammar of Assent, to bring 
his antagonist into a position, or I might 
say into a labyrinth, from whence the only 
logical or ratiocinative outlet is the accept- 
ance of the conclusion which he has been 
continuously, if partially, holding up for 
his approval. Tho position is one well 
known to the Schoolmen, the most subtle 
of all the metaphysical controversialists 
that the world has known. The position 
is that of an unstable equilibrium, which 
may at any moment, or as the result of the 
merest accidental impulse, give place to the 
only enduring fixity possible under the 
given circumstances ; or like a falling body, 
1.¢., & body predisposed to fall, placed on the 
side of an inclined plane (it may be an 
avalanche or landslip in expectation, whose 
final giving way may alter the whole struc- 
ture of the valley or landscape towards 
which it tends), an unexpected shower or 
gust of wind may effect the only possible 
equipoise, and induce the ultimate move- 
ment in a descent more or less long of 
shifting positions. Doubtless it is possible, 
when the body is large and weighty, and is 
for that reason possessed inherently of a 
sufficing incidence and centre of gravity— 
when, in other words, the bulk of intel- 
lectual power, or, physically speaking, of 
cerebral substance, is great enough to be 
self-asserting, it is capable of maintaining 


By Wilfrid Ward. 





any,position which it seems compelled by 


the laws of reason and sound judgment to 
take up. But such cases are somewhat 
rare; and for that reason no recourse has 
ever been more common among astute dis- 
putants, who know how to mingle finesse, 
subtlety, and indirectness with the other 
constituents of potent controversy, than 
placing their foes in a position which their 
own sense of consistency may suggest their 
evacuating at the earliest available moment. 
To quote Mr. Ward: 

“ Did Walton” [i.e., Mr. Ward’s own im- 
personation] ‘‘ think that his conversations with 
his friend had been useless? No. He was not 
a sanguine man as to the immediate result cf 
such conversations. And he knew well that the 
initial stage of conversion depends on that 
grace which is given as a reward for earnest- 
ness, and which intensifies natural earnestness 
in its effect. But he did hold that, once that 
initial stage was reached, it was important that 
a man of active mind should not be hampered 
by any feeling that he might be surrendering to 
a wholly irrational impulse; and so he was, 
surprising as it may seem, not only not dis- 
appointed, but pleased beyond all expectation 
with the degree of acquiescence which Darlington 
had ultimately given to his principle.” 

What this degree of acquiescence was we 
find in a few sentences before (p. 304) : 

‘« The truth is that there was no radical change 
in his [Darlington’s] convictions ; and this from 
no halting in his reasoning, but from the fact 
of accepting Walton’s analysis he detected a 
further consideration in his own mind—a 
further element in his own basis of unbelief 
which from the nature of the case Walton was 
unable to touch. To put it as shortly as possible, 
he saw that a ‘wish to believe’ of the kind 
fully explained by Walton was the reasonable 
attitude when a really promising clue to know- 
ledge was found. This seemed plainly true in 
physical discovery, and he saw no reason to 
limit it to this one branch. He also, though 
not so readily, admitted to himself that religious 
knowledge must, if attainable, be a process of 
individual investigation and discovery, as 
appealing to much which a man must study 
in his own heart for himself. But the insertion 
of one little phrase into his admission will show 
how so promising a change of view collapsed 
completely so far as immediate change of con- 
victions went. Darlington would have inserted 
between ‘if’ and ‘attainable’ the words per 
impossibile. That is to say, his original con- 
clusion dwelt so strong within him as to take 
away from his mind the force necessary for 
applying Walton’s principles. A promising 
clue which lighted up the mind with the hope 
of discovery should indeed give birth to the 
‘Wish to Believe,’ but such a clue he had not 
found. [The italics are mine.] Truths about 
another world and the author of our Being 
were to him too hopelessly beyond the reach 
of the human mind to give him any zest 
in the inquiry. From several remarks which 
his friend made to him in the course of the 
afternoon, before he left Llandudno, Walton 
suspected his state of feeling even before 
Darlington had expressly acknowledged it to 
himself, And he saw that here was a radical 
defect quite outside the reach of all argument. 
‘I shall pray,’ he said, ‘ that you may acquire 
enough seriousness and a sufficient sense of the 
need of religious knowledge and of the import 
of that part of your nature which should tell 
you that your search for it would not be vain 
to make you work at the matter in earnest. At 
present you are stagnant. If your study of 
everything else were handicapped by such a 
state of mind you would learn nothing. You 
have no real wish for knowledge in the 
matter.” 








I have quoted this passage because I 
regard it as one of the most important in 
the book. Especially does it reveal the 
author’s insight into the necessary defects 
in his argument, as well as the subtleties 
with which it is connected. As my readers 
will see, the whole question hinges upon 
the emotional starting point of Belief. It 
is an inquiry how far such a starting point 
will direct us to what the author designates 
as ‘‘ Witnesses to the Unseen.” The history 
of all religious thought teems with examples 
of converts and perverts, in which the 
vehement desire to believe may be induced 
by questionable motives and aspirations ; 
indeed, it may imply a certain amount of 
selfish and interested motives. Hence it may 
become a departure from the strict indiffer- 
ence or justice which should be the starting 
point for every man who desires to attain 
truth. 

The peculiar danger is that it allows 
such scope for the seductive attractions of 
Romanism and certain altered forms of 
Christianity. But, in truth, Christianity 
(taken by itself) has no need of a pre-deter- 
mination to believe. Like Truth, Virtue, or 
whatever else is self-obvious, Christianity 
is abrodidaxrixdv. Its credentials are not 
greater or more compulsory ab extra than 
those apparent on its surface or inherent in 
its essential features and matter. Christ, 
in other words, does not wish our belief in 
Himself or His Gospel to spring from an 
a priort pre-resolved wish or desire, but 
from a simple instinct or intuition on our 
parts. Not only is He not eager to prosely- 
tise on His own behalf, but He makes it a 
reproach against the Pharisees that thoy 
were so suspiciously anxious to convert 
men to their own modes of faith and 
worship. His own position was a defiant 
appeal to truth as mutually understood 
by Pharisees no less than Himself. ‘‘ Which 
of you convicteth me of error ? and, if I say 
the Truth, why do ye not belisve me?” It 
is just this fact—this attitude of sublime pas- 
sivity—this abstention from undue anxiety 
to force our volition into a direction and 
energy harmonising with its own precon- 
ceptions—that creates the standpoint of 
pious indifference urged by Lamennais, or 
of philosophic Quietism set forward by 
Fénelon and Madame Guyon, and gives 
them their affinity with the teaching of 
Christ. A jury, passionately eager to find 
a particular verdict, would not be deemed 
for that reason more worthy of credence; 
and a scientific man, who started with the 
presumption of the truth of a certain 
theory, would not thereby be thought to 
have strengthened his position. Mr. Ward, 
indeed, distinguishes, in more than one 
place, the eager wish for the knowledge of 
the data available for the solution of the 
problem, and the wish that the determina- 
tion should itself take a particular direction. 
There is one passage in particular which is 
not in harmony with the maia ratiocination 
of his book, but in which he manifests 
himself as being more of the impartial 
logician than the passionate advocate. In 
mere fairness, it seems to mo to deserve 
quotation, more especially as it contains the 
last sentences in the volume. 


‘There are many rival theories, and of none 
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of them can it be said that the logical appre- 
hension of their prima facie evidence is con- 
vincing. Consequently, the mode of procedure 
must be to choose what appears to be best, and 
then to throw oneself into it, and with the 
hearty wish to find it true and effort to master 
it; to study its credentials, not by appre- 
hending their logic only, but by the personal 
appreciation and full realisation of the facts 
which the logic combines, and of facts which 
may be too inadequately, however unmistak- 
ably, seen for logic to combine them at all— 
facts of human nature, facts of history, 
phenomena in the working of the religion, 
which can only be taken in by one whose 
whole heart is in the matter, and which must 
ultimately, so far as reason goes, turn the 
balance which was left undecided by the prima 
facie aspect of verbal evidences as it existed 
patent to all alike” (p. 309). 

Though somewhat involvedly expressed, 
the animus of this passage is unmistakable 
—it is the animus of the whole book, which 
I think exaggerated: namely, the hearty 
wish to find it true must precede what 
appears to be best. On the other hand, 
—_ of the philosopher is of another 
kind. 

(1) The wish to believe may be induced 
by questionable motives, impulses, and 
aspirations: indeed, it implies a certain 
amount of selfish and, more or less, in- 
terested motives. 

(2) The wish to believe may become an 
anxiety ; and in this intensive, exaggerated 
form may act in a compulsory manner. 
The overmastering strength of volition is 
a principle of psychology which all the 
students of human fhought have long since 
recognised. 

(3) The making Deity or a religious creed 
of a specific form the object of a powerful 
wish seems to derogate from those grounds 
and aspects of faith which should be the 
inherent bases of our persuasion and their 
reception. Doubtless the wish may follow 
the grounds of belief and be actuated by 
them. (Indeed, this is their safer ana more 
es course.) But when this wish is put 
orward as the main motive, the tendency is 
engendered of resting too exclusively upon 
it, and of allowiag it to override all other 
motives and reasons. Imagine Deity, or 
Truth, or Duty, saying to its devotees: 
You have a wish to believe in me; that 
wish you should obey, irrespective of all 
other considerations whatsoever. Mr. Ward 
derives an adventitious advantage from the 
fact that it is Romanism which makes the 
supposed appeal to her devotees or partial 
adherents. Certainly the attractions of 
Romanism present a well-recognised origin, 
wherein to the mass of cultivated Christians 
the mere wish to believe may be so 
readily made to override the main and 
sober judgment of thoughtful humanity. 
The annals of Romanist biography prove 
how abundantly and insidiously the wish to 
believe in an infallible church—the un- 
mistakable source and measure of all truth, 
the great self-contained and self-contred 
Church of Christendom—has impressed per- 
sons in whom the sentimental and ritual 
side of ecclesiasticism has overpowered the 
cold and calm reason by means of which all 
decisions as to spiritual truth should be 
determined. If it be said that the wish 


may unite with the reason in suggesting ‘ 





the conclusion, I t that this may be 
so, but the truth when signified by its own 
existence and energy has no need of another 
volition beyond such a presentation. A 
man who is told to believe that two sevens 
are fourteen has no need of wishing that 
such may be the case; it is only when the 
conclusion is not so self-pronounced that the 
need of the volition becomes obvious. 

As further corollaries from the foregoing 
corclusions we may also deny : 

(1) That it is wrong to assign to Deity a 
desire that right belief is demanded of all 
men irrespectively of the methods by which 
it may be attained. 

(2) We may also deny the assumption 
that all Christian evidences strike and in- 
fluence those to whom they are submitted 
in precisely the same way. Thus, it is clear 
that some men may be moved by Newman’s 
intellectual incidence, as evidenced by the 
Grammar of Assent, while others may be 
more influenced by the emotional force of 
Mr. Ward’s volitional energy—the initia- 
tory and preliminary ‘‘ desire to believe.” 

I have accorded to this work more than 
customary space on account of its import- 
ance. It seems to me one of the most 
significant books on recent Romanist con- 
troversy. It sets forth and emphasises that 
point in the issue between Romanism and 
Protestantism which is most commonly 
overlooked. It illustrates that most opera- 
tive of all causes for explaining the continued 
diffusion of Romanism among cultured and 
emotional persons. It lays stress on that 
argument which has been so efficacious in 
the past, and which must, as it seems to 
me, exercise even greater power in the 
future. Its parallelism to Newman’s Gram- 
mar of Assent I have already indicated as 
the juxtaposition of the emotional to the 
intellectual causes of the progress of 
Romanism. The occult operation of the 
laws and methods of belief will always 
remain a field for the exercise of the 
subtlest and most delicate of mental pro- 
cedures; and this is the reason why the 
Grammar of Assent will always lack its 
constructive portions, and the parts of 
speech of such a grammar will never evolve 
a syntax of connected and coercive rule, 
whereas the “desire to believe” will 
always appeal to the largest section of man’s 
religious faith. It will never stand for 
demonstration, as Mr. Ward supposes, but 
it will occupy the position of an originatin 
impulse. It can never become an actu 
witness for the Unseen (that is to say, taken 
by itself) but it can attest and indicate a 
direction as a witness for truth. It can 
never prove of itself even the existence of 
the Unseen ; and its evidence in that respect 
must not only be halting and defective, but 
be charged with peculiar danger, because 
its undoubted suggestions may be accepted 
for more than they are worth. A bodily 
pain may not establish the fact of a disease, 
but it may point out, at least partially, the 
direction of further and more skilled inves- 
tigation. Joun Owen. 











The Merchant of Killoyne. By Edmund 
Downey. In 3 vols. (Heinemann.) 


The Confessions of a Currency Girl. By 
W. Carlton Dawe. In 3 vols. (Ward 
& Downey.) 


The Star of Fortune. By J. E. Muddock. 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A Banished Beauty. By John Bickerdyke, 
(Blackwoods. ) 


A Question of Casuistry. By Alec MacHeild. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 
(Digby, 


In Due Season. By A. Goldwin. 
Long & Co.) 

Pharais. By Fiona Macleod. (Frank 
Murray.) 

Uncle’s Ghost. By W. Sapte, jun. 
erick Warne.) 


Red Coats. By John Strange Winter. 

(White. ) 

Mr. Downey’s tale is valuable by reason of 
the light it throws upon the genesis of the 
Home Rule movement. He shows us how 
the conviction that nothing was to be gained 
by force deepened in the minds of the 
Nationalist party, until it gave birth to the 
alternative scheme of legislative separation. 
For the general reader the period dealt 
with is both too recent and not recent 
enough to excite supreme interest, though 
the vivid pictures of life in a Munster town 
a quarter of a century ago often rise to the 
dignity of literature. But, when a novel 
or play ends with a note of interrogation, 
the reader must be satisfied that this is not 
a convenient device to shirk technical diffi- 
culties. Of course, instances might be multi- 
plied where the convention is not only 
artistic but inevitable. To suggest, if the 
suggestion be sufficiently potent, ethical and 
psychological —_ and leave them un- 
answered, is the very essence of literary art ; 
but to arouse our interest in flesh and blood, 
as Mr. Downey does in the case of Denis 
O’ Reilly and Maud Cleary, and then to leave 
us absolutely in the dark as to their future, 
is a lame way of escaping difficulties. The 
merchant of Killoyne himself, whose fortune 
has been created out of whiskey and chica- 
nery, is well enough drawn; but we do not 
feel a tenth part of the interest in him that we 
feel in his refined and nervous wife, and in 
his twosons. His character is infinitely less 
complex. These, the wife and her sons, 
together with a gallery of Nationalists and a 
Resident Magistrate, are admirably por- 
trayed. There is at least one really fine 
scone in the novel. Sir Patrick O’Flynn, a 
parvenu Whig landowner, lays bare the 
nakedness of his soul to his friend Colonel 
Cleary. Here we have subtilty of a high 
order. 

There is much that is crude and super- 
fluous, especially in the opening chapters, 
about The Confessions of a Currency Girl. 
But as the book goes on, it improves. The 
experiences of the heroine as an actress are 
so vividly presented as to make one believe 
they were derived from actual experience. 
Florence Hastings is the daughter of an 
ex-convict, a man of high birth, who in his 
youth enlisted in the army, and in a moment 
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of uncontrollable passion resented the insults 
of a bullying officer by assaulting him, For 
this offence he is transported to Botany Bay. 
His children grow up in ignorance of this 
blot on their father’s name; but they learn 
it all too soon, and with it comes the know- 
ledge of their own hard lot. However, 
the utter hollowness of the ban is adroitly 
brought home to us when the son succeeds 
to the baronetcy, and the disgrace is 
annulled. 


The story of the Mutiny, called Zhe Star 
of Fortune, resembles the last two volumes, 
in that its value lies in the special know- 
ledge of facts and locality possessed by the 
author. Mr. Muddock sets forth his matter 
attractively, and his details happen to coin- 
cide more or less with Col. Innes’s account 
of the Mutiny, contained in his history of 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers. The plot is 
thin, the characterisation thinner. The 
heroine’s father, William Dellaby, is by 
way of being a second Mr. Tanqueray; he 
refuses to allow his daughter to marry 
Jack Hallett, because of some real or — 4 
inary liaison of the officer’s early youth. 
Broken-hearted Jack volunteers for Persia. 
Hester Dellaby takes advantage of an in- 
vitation from her sister to go to Meerut, 
in the hope that fate may throw her with 
the man she loves. But it is not to be. 
Her warrior dies outside Delhi; and she falls 
to the lot of another officer, a gallant fellow 
enough. Of course, this may be natural, 
but it leaves rather a bitter tastein themouth, 
the reason being that the author has no skill 
in psychological dissection. He is altogether 
too prone to aspecies of literary inflation; the 
haughty choleric father and the disobedient 
daughter have an extremely ancient flavour. 
But although this, and more than this, 
could be advanced against the book, it is 
undeniably pleasant reading for persons 
who have plenty of time on their hands, 
while the descriptions of the incidents of 
that Indian Reign of Terror are written 
with spirit and vivacity. 

Mr. C, H. Cook’s tale is sufficiently in- 
teresting, and so are his characters and 
situations. There is a good deal of the 
Bailey-Martin-cum-Jack Brag about three 
of the social adventurers who find them- 
selves under tho roof of a gentleman; but 
they are by no means so presentable as Mr. 
Perey White’s hero, nor so adroit as Theo- 
dore Hook’s. It is difficult to believe that 
gentlemen could foregather with cockneys 
of this kind masquerading as_sports- 
men. The truth is, we read and enjoy 
A Banished Beauty for its descriptions rather 
than for its story or its incidental stories, 
some of which, by the way, are just a little 
“risky.” There is an account of a break- 
fast in a Highland manor house, which 
will make a robust man’s mouth water. 
Sport of all kinds is described admirably. 
We try to forgive the author for the insensi- 
bility he shows in his narrative of playing 
a salmon, because of his genuine sympathy 
with the Crofters. To sportsmen the story 
may be heartily commended. 

The duologue which prefaces Mr. Mac- 
Heild’s sprightly essay in fiction is the best 
thing in the book. If a shorthand writer 
were present when Mr. Oscar Wilde or Mr. 





Bernard Shaw was e ing an opponent, 
this is the kind of hing be wnlll bal on 
his writing-pad. Paradox and epigram: 
mere mom I astics. Apart from its 
verbal adroitness, the book is not always 
clever. Cyril Edmar disappoints us. Fearing 
him to be a prig, we find on p. 71 that he 
is also a snob, and before we have done 
with him he becomes an unmitigated bore. 
Mary Carling is a much happier creation. 
This psychological problem is well worked 
out. The man for love of whom she has 
attempted her husband’s life, becomes hate- 
ful in her eyes as the visible embodiment of 
her temptation and sin—a fine Dantesque 
situation. 


It cannot be said that the author of Jn 
Due Season possesses much inventive power ; 
but she is a keen and accurate observer, 
and if she would use the pruning knife 
liberally she might find a public. Her 
novel is well written: it flows easily, its 
situations are natural, its men and women 
are real. So one goes on reading it, for- 
giving its prolixity and obviousness. The 
relationship between Dr. Arkwell and his 
patient, es Evans, is artistically 
managed, and shows that the author is 
no mean student of character and motive. 
The reader is glad that the Doctor and his 
brave protégée find happiness in the end. 


Some folks are sustained on bread and 
milk, some on raw beef-steak. In passing 
from /n Due Seasonto Pharais, we leave, so to 
speak, the former dietary for the later. This 
is the third volume of the Regent Library, 
and it is as remarkable as its predecessors : 
it is saturated with the superstition and 
nature-worship of theCelt. Alastair Macleod, 
deeply loving Lora, his wife, discovers at 
the penultimate moment, when Lora’s hour 
is upon her, that the mental sickness which 
has afflicted his ancestors is shadowing him. 
The one thought of the father and mother 
is how to spare the innocent child. There 


is only one way: they will die in each | bath 


other’s arms. ound together by Lora’s 
hair and strands of sea-weed, they lie down 
in a cave by the shore; having eaten of the 
fruit of oblivion, they prepare for death, 
assured that the incoming tide will sweep 
them into eternity. The idea is a fine one: 
the theme is as novel as its treatment is 
fresh, and it is handled with dramatic 
intensity. The critical reader is fretted 
now and again by curious lapses in style. 
Picturesque and well chosen language 
degenerates without warning into the 
thinnest colloquialism. 


Of its kind, Unele’s Ghost is good. An old 
man capriciously disinherits his nephew, 
and leaves his wealth to a stranger. In 
another world he suffers qualms of con- 
science ; so he re-visits ‘‘ the glimpses of the 
moon” for the purpose of bringing his 
nephew and his heiress together. A series 
of rapidly shifting and entertaining situa- 
tions have been devised by Mr. Sapte ; and 
anyone who wants a book merely to amuse, 
without regard to far-fetched and impossible 
situations, may take up the volume con- 
fidently. 


I have not read anything from the pen of 
John Strange Winter I like better than her 
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little volume of short tales, entitled Red 
Coats. They contain as much as many of her 
longer stories, and prove that she possesses 
the power of compression, so rare in art, 
Sketches they are, as slight as can be; but 
they are true and sweet. Indeed, the 
sweetness of them, sometimes heightened 
by frolic, sometimes by — gives them 
a pa pleasant flavour. I thank 
Jo > Winter for having lifted the 
burthen of dull care from my shoulders for 
one or two good quarters of an hour. 
Jas. Srantey Litre. 








SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Glimpses of Four Continents. By the Duchess 
of Buckingham and Chandos. (John Murray.) 
The happy inspiration which seized the Duchess 
of Buckingham, while watching the making of 
blue cotton pinafores for a little girl to wear on 
board ship, that she too might enjoy a trip to 
Australia and New Zealand was acted upon 
forthwith; and, accompanied only by Miss 
Wolfe Murray and a maid, she set out on a 
voyage of discovery to the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. The bright and gossiping letters which 
make up this book record her experiences. 
With no pretensions to inform or instruct her 
stay-at-home relatives, and written at the 
moment and often to catch the mail, these 
extracts from her journal are pleasant i 
From government house to government house, 
from Marble Hill in South Australia to Mount 
Macedon in Victoria and Hill View in New 
South Wales, the Duchess flitted as an honoured 
guest. She entered into every amusement with 
a verve that must have delighted her hosts: 
she boated in the creek, she played tennis 
when the sun began to be less fiery, and 
watched polo practice in the paddock, picniced 
at the Jenolan Caves, cooked potatoes in the 
scrub, and drank “billy tea,” and braved the 
heat and flies to sketch the famous red rocks 
near the Wentworth Falls. But when the 
Duchess reaches New Zealand, and joins Lord 
Glasgow’s family party on board the Hinemoa 
in a voyage up the Sounds, the good spirits and 
bonhomie of the travellers were high. They 
land and explore the bush, catch penguins, 
e and swim like ducks, and enjoy the 
delights of life during a southern summer. 
There were hardships also to endure, and the 
long fifty mile drives were not without danger. 
Miss Murray’s blandishments so wrought upon 
a nice young Irishman called Brady that he 
consented to let her take the reins while he took 
a back seat. 

‘* The horses were accustomed to have the drag 
ut on ; but this lady driver had made herself com- 
ortable with a thick rug over her feet, and when 

the critical moment came she could not find the 
skid, and, of course, the buggy touched a horse’s 
hocks and he began to kick. We had some work 
to get them pulled up, and were already off the 
road, bumping over stones and grass tussocks. We 
lost one of the bolts of the cross bar and broke my 
umbrella ; James [the maid] had hers caught by the 
wind and turned inside out.” 

During a visit to the scenes of the eruption at 
Tarawera and Wairoa, and the geysers—where 
the Duchess made the acquaintance of the 
ancient dame Hangaiate Rangitantini, known 
in the settlement by the shorter appellation of 
Cup o’ Tea—she inspected a tribal meeting- 
house at Rotoroa, and on entering, ‘‘an old 
native woman and a stalwart youth fought for 
the shilling we paid at the door, while a whole 
family encamped in one corner played nap for 
matches.” From Auckland, via Samoa and 
Honolulu, the Duchess started on her home- 
ward trip, and, conveyed in America in private 
drawing-room cars and other luxurious means 
of transit, arrived in Chicago in time to join 
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with the Duke of Veragua and other notabilities 
in the opening ceremonies of the World’s Fair 
at Chicago. No one can doubt that the trip 
was a successful one, and that the Duchess 
thoroughly enjoyed herself, and that her many 
friends must have welcomed the arrival of the 
mail which brought such amusing and sunshiny 
letters to the cates and more prosaic north. 


On the Wallaby : or, Through the East and 
across Australia. By Guy Boothby. (Long- 
mans.) Mr. Guy Boothby and his com- 
panion have made copy of a very remarkable 
trip. For forty-seven pounds odd, their 
total capital, they had themselves conveyed 
via Ceylon and Singapore to Batavia. There 
the supplies ‘‘petered out,” but by recourse 
to a Batavian pawnbroker a further sum 
of twelve pounds was raised; and from 
that point the real interest of the book com- 
mences. The light-hearted tramps did at 
length engage in the fairly remunerative busi- 
ness of pearl-diving off Port Moresby, and the 
author did try his hand at walking the bottom 
of the sea in a diver’s dress. The ex- 
perience was disagreeable : 

‘* As I landed on the bottom I felt a sharp plop 
in both ears. This was followed by a tiny flow of 


blood ; and had I not been assured that this would ae 


prove the best thing that could happen to me, I 
should have been alarmed. As it was, I found it 
relieved the head and prevented any disagreeable 
sensations below. . . . I found myself upon a level 
lain, out of which rose here and there ugly rocks. 
e, there was a considerable amount of coral, but 
it was nothing to rave about; many fish there 
were, but they didn’t gleam ; occasionally I found 
tufts of seaweed, sometimes of a brilliant colour, 
but more often of a muddy and sombre hue ; and 
instead of the white sand I had expected, I found a 
sort of yellowish mud, which was not at all to my 
taste. Now and again, at considerable distances, 
a few oysters were met with, and these I imme- 
diately secured. Looking up, I could plainly see 
the keel of the lugger moving through the water 
above me, while end the anchor, like a sign- 
post, dangled, inviting me to follow.” 
On their return to Thursday Island, the wan- 
derers resolved to work their way down the 
eastern coast of Queensland by Cooktown 
Cairns, and across to Normanton, and from 
thence on horseback at first, and afterwards by 
buggy due south, so that they should strike the 
Darling river and finish their toilsome journey 
at Adelaide. This would impress the reader as an 
impossible task for two impecunious tramps to 
attempt ; but by degrees the secret leaks out. 
There were remittances to be received at divers 
towns; and though the starvation point was 
nearly reached, the orders were always cashed 
in time. The best part of the book is that 
devoted to tropical Queensland, and its sugar, 
rice, and mining industries. Places known to 
most only by quotations in the mining share 
list, such as Chartres Towers, Day Dawn, George 
Town, and the Croydon gold fields, were visited 
by the traveller ; and an insightis given into 
the rough and ready life, and the successes and 
failures of the happy-go-lucky-inhabitants. 
The journey south, which day by 7 ne 
them nearer to the drought belt, of won- 
derful endurance both of men and _ horses. 
The horrors of a dry camp and empty water 
holes, parched earth and leaden sky, thirst 
with nought to slake it, and a toilsome and 
almost hopeless march on in search of water, 
are graphically described, and redeem the many 
faults of taste which disfigure the book. Suffice 
to say, the journey was safely accomplished; and 
Mr. Boothby and his companion survived, the 
a to write, the other to illustrate their adven- 
8. 


Pictures of the World. By Clement Scott. 


The year 1892-3 was especially 


ilgrimages: the attractions of 
Pair drew many travellers west- 


(Remington.) 
& year of 
the World’s 





ward, but chiefly by the longer route, 
which is served by the P. & O. Steamship 
Company. Among the throng who started 
upon an expedition with Chicago as its 
Mecca, was Mr. Clement Scott, the critic and 
In this little book he gives us a 
series of pen-sketches of the places he visited 
and the adventures that befell him. At once 
bright, cheery, and just long enough to 
amuse without boring the reader with guide- 
book facts or tales of personal discomforts by 
sea and land, these ‘‘ Pictures of the World,” as 
the author calls them, leave a pleasant im- 
pression on the mind, as they take us withthe 
rapidity and abruptness of a magic lantern 
slide from place to place. The tone of the 
letters is the lightest and most cheerful, and in 
all the hand of an accomplished journalist can 
be traced; but Mr. Scott can change from gay 
to grave under the awe inspired by that miracle 
in marble, the Taj Mahal. He thus describes 
the opaline tint of the dome as he beheld it: 


**Tt is the sheen or gloss of velvety surface that 
we find on a white garden lily, on the back of a 
white swan pluming his feathers in the sun on 
some reach or backwater of our Thames at home. 
If the Latin poets in their fancy called such a 
white swan purpureus olor, they would describe the 
‘aj as marmor purpureus. [Oh, Mr, Scott!] For 
it is marble that assumes colour by means of the 
glory of its perfect purity.” 


The interview with Arabi Pasha and his 
fellow exile, Ali Fehmy, recall to us the cir- 
cumstances of 1882, which have all but passed 
from public memory. The plea for leave to 
return and die in Egypt is one that appeals to 
English people, and would possibly be granted 
did the state of domestic politics on the Nile 
so permit. Of Japan so much has been written 
in ~— and appreciation that pages of blame 
and disgust come upon us as a surprise. 
Evidertly the Japanese type of female beauty 
is repugnant to Mr. Scott; and he was, besides, 
unfortunate in his acquaintance with pert 
waitresses at tea-houses in the treaty ports or 
behind the wooden barriers of the Yoshiwara. 
Perhaps the little maids have been idealised ; 
but to describe them as shuffling, undersized, 
featureless dolls, cobby in shape, as fat as 
dumplings, without a trace of grace in move- 
ment or carriage, is to paint the Mme. Chry- 
santheme too black—Vaccinia nigra leguntur. 
As correspondent for a well-known paper, Mr. 
Scott well fulfilled his mission at Chicago. He 
gives a capital description of the miserable 
May-day, in which the naked unpreparedness 
of the show was laid bare to the world with 
the assistance of President Cleveland and the 
Princess Eulalia of Spain; but it is some- 
what appalling to hear that, within a few days, 
the Oclumbian Guards arrested within the 
Exhibition grounds the president of the Fair 
himself, the captain of their own guard, and 
America’s honoured guest, the Duke of 
Veragua. Of what crimes they were suspected 
we are not informed. It is a pity that so 
amusing a book should be disfigured by a col- 
lection of woodcuts possessing the artistic 
ae of the hotel advertisements in Bradshaw’s 
uide. 


On Short Leave to Japan. By Captain G. J. 
Younghusband. (Sampson Low.) So many 
books have been written of late about Japan 
that a close time ought soon to be proclaimed, 
and that country placed upon the prohibited 
list by publishers. Captain Younghusband 
made the most of his short leave, and visited 
the towns and places which lie within easy reach 
from Yokohama and the treaty iy - His 
style is easy and fiuent; and had there not 


journalist. 





already been so many travellers working on the 
same lines who have exhausted the subject, 
the book might have taken its place among | 
the readable travels in the East. However, 


Japan has been overdone, and many others have 
trodden the same paths as the author and 
described the same scenes with greater fresh- 
ness of touch. The last chapter in the book, 
the one that treats of the army, contains infor- 
mation of value now that Japan has entered 
upon a foreign campaign in the Corea. As 
a professional soldier, Captain Younghusband 
writes with authority; for every facility 
was granted him for studying tho army 
both in and out of barracks. The report he 
gives is a favourable one, as regards both 
discipline and efficiency. Now that universal 
conscription has been introduced, the army 
numbers 228,848 men _ of all arms. 
Of these, 113,229 belong to the reserve 
and 53,137 to the territorial army. The 
number available for foreign service is, roughly 
speaking, 56,589. At the time of writing these 
lines the reserves have been called out; so that 
if the order is carried out Japan has, at the 
present moment, about 150,000 men under 
arms. The cavalry, mounted on unhandy 
horses of fourteen hands and under, are not a 
very efficient force. The long bodies and short 
legs of the Japanese do not adapt themselves to 
this form of military evolution; and in troop 
drill the ponies were generally masters of the 
situation. Captain Younghusband writes 
prophetically of 

‘this young army so speedily and admirably 
raised. Like young institutions, it is longing for the 
day on which it may show its mettle. Any war 
against anybody, and on any pretext, would be 
immensely popular with all classes ; and if that war 
chanced to be against Ohina, the national enthu- 
siasm would be unbounded.”’ 

But the conclusion he draws that China— 
“huge, unwholesome, semi-barbarous ”— might 
succumb to Japan, if no timely help was given 
her, is not one which can be endorsed by 
students of the history of the Middle Kingdom. 
Against China, rich in money, in men, and in 
determination, Japan will dash herself in vain. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE address delivered by Lord Salisbury at 
Oxford last month as president of the British 
Association will be published by the Roxburghe 
Press, under the title of Hvolution: a Retro- 
spect. The author has made some slight revi- 
sions in the address as originally delivered. 

THE long-promised volume on Archery, in 
the Badminton Library, is now announced for 
September 25. The two chief contributors are 
Mr. C. J. Longman and Colonel H. Walrond ; 
and it will have nearly two hundred illustra- 
tions. 

WE understand that Mr. John Bartlett has 
been engaged for more than twenty years upon 
the Shakspere Concordance which will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co.— 
indeed, it may be regarded as an outgrowth of 
the Shakspere Phrase-Book which he brought 
out in 1881. It will form a big volume of 
nearly 2000 pages; and a special feature of it 
is that references are given to the lines as 
numbered in the Globe edition. Though best- 
known in this country as compiler of that 
useful volume, Familiar Quotations (of which a 
ninth and final edition appeared in 1891), Mr. 
Bartlett is also senior partner in the publishing 
firm of Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, U.S. 

Messrs. CassELL & Co. will be the pub- 
lishers of the new Life of Defoe, by Mr. 
Thomas Wright, of Olney, the biographer of 
Cowper. It will form a demy octavo volume 
of nearly 500 pages, illustrated with seventeen 
plates. Mr. Wright claims that, as the result 
of his examination of MS. sources, he has been 
enabled to add many interesting details, and to 
settle some quel points in the obscure life 
of his hero. 
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Str Epwarp ARNOLD’s new book, Wander- 
ing Words, consisting of articles reprinted from 
various books and magazines, will be published 
by Messrs. Longmans early next week. It is 
illustrated with twenty-three plates from 
drawings by Mr. Ben Boothby and from photo- 
graphs. 

Messrs. Remincron & Co. will publish 
next week a book by Lady Jeune, entitled 


Lesser Questions. 


Tue firm of George Newnes will publish on 
September 14 a handsome demy-quarto volume, 
entitled Queen Victoria’s Dolls, containing forty 
coloured plates, with numerous other illustra- 
tions. It appears that thirty-two dolls are 
still on. which the Queen, when a child, 
not only played with but dressed with her own 
hands. Most of them represent either historical 
personages of Elizabethan times or con- 
temporary stage characters. The descriptive 
letterpress has been written by Miss Frances 
A. Low, who was granted special advantages 
for the purpose. 


M. CALMANN Livy, of Paris, and Messrs, 
Charles L. Webster & Co., of New York, will, 
on September 19, publish Max O’Reil’s book on 
the Colonies, La Maison John Bull et Cie. 
Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will issue the 
illustrated English edition on October 19. 
Max O’Rell will sail for America on October 
31, on a fourth lecturing tour in the States. 


Str Epwarp SvutuLivAn is engaged on a 
volume of Zales from Scott, which is intended 
to do for Scott what Lamb’s Tales did for 
Shakspere. It will be fully illustrated, and 
will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Aubert F, CAtverr will shortly pub- 
lish, through Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
a book entitled Western Australia: its History 
and Progress, dealing with the rise and growth 
of the colony, its aborigines, its mineral, pas- 
toral, and agricultural wealth, and its fauna, 
pearl fisheries, harbours, commerce, manufac- 
tures, railways, governments, and public and 
private institutions. The volume will contain 
upwards of one hundred pictures illustrative of 
scenery and public buildings, a complete set of 
plans of all the goldfields, and a new map 
of the North-west district, from surveys made 
by the author on the spot. Reproductions of 
old colonial papers will also form a special 
feature. 


Messrs. SwANn, SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
publish the reports of the ladies who were 
deputed last year by the Gilchrist trustees to 
study female education in the United States. 
Miss Amy Bramwell and Miss H. M. Hughes 
write — the training of teachers ; Miss 8S. A. 
Burstall upon the education of girls; Miss A. 
Zimmern upon the methods of education ; and 
Miss M. H. Page upon graded schools. Each 
of the four volumes will have a preface by Dr. 
Roberts. 

Messrs. Hutcntnson will publish shortly a 
novel dealing with the woman-question from 
an orthodox point of view, entitled A Daughter 
of the King, by a author who calls herself 
** Alien.” 

A NEW novel, by Mrs. A, Phillips, entitled 
The Birth of a Soul, will be published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. early next month. 

Messrs, OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
announce for early publication a book of 
Scottish character sketches, by Mr. Andrew 
Smith Robertson, entitled 7'he Provost 0’ Glen- 
dookie, Glimpses of a Fife Town; and also a 
novel, entitled Through Love to Repentance, by 
Maggie Swan. 

Miss FrANcEs E, WriuArp has written an 
Introduction to Dr. Lyman B. Sperry’s Con/i- 








Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier will pub- 
lish this autumn. 


A NEW serial story by Mr. Fitzgerald 
Molloy, entitled ‘‘In Shadow of Shame,” will 
appear in Cassell’s Saturday Journal, beginning 
with the third week of this month. 


Tue first edition of Mr. Henry Dunning 
MacLeod’s Bimetalismis exhausted. Asecond 
edition is in the press, and will be ready 
shortly. 

A NEW and revised edition of Mr. Scott 
Mathieson’s book on The Church and Social 
Problems will be published by Messrs. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier in the course of October. 


Dr. Lxe’s work, The Making of a Man, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., has been 
translated into Japanese. 


Tux Author for September contains a table 
of the prices at which novels have been sold 
from 1750 (Z'om Jones) down to 1860, compiled 
by Mr. R. English, of the British Museum. 
It appears that in early days the regular price 
was three shillings a volume, which gradually 
rose to half a guinea in about the year 1820 
(The Pirate). The rise in price is ingeniously 
attributed to the growth of private book clubs 
and circulating libraries during the war with 
France, which impoverished the book-buying 
public. However this may be, the table of 
prices is certainly an interesting contribution 
to the history of English literature. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: 

‘There is an amusing misprint on p. 337 of 
Colonel H. M. Vibart’s handsome volume on 
Addiscombe, published this week by Messrs. 
Archibald Constable & Co. Augustus Abbott, one 
of five famous brothers, is described as having 
horred his battery in the First Afghan War with 
* Yahoos or Galloways of the country.’ Not every 
English reader will know that the word ought to 
be yabus.” 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue Scottish University Commissioners have 
issued an ordinance, empowering the University 
Court, after consultation with the Senatus 
Academicus, to open to competition by women 
such open bursaries, scholarships, and fellow- 
ships as they may see fit. By another 
ordinance, a large number of restricted and 
preferential bursaries at each of the four uni- 
versities are thrown open. 

Tue council of the Royal Geographical 
Society has arranged that Mr. H. J. Mac- 
kinder’s third course of educational lectures 
shall be delivered at Gresham College, in con- 
nexion with the London University Extension 
Society, on Mondays, at 8 p.m., beginning on 
October 8. The course will consist of twenty- 
five lectures, on ‘‘The History of Geography 
and Geographical Discovery.” Ten lectures 
before Christmas will treat of the ancient and 
mediaeval period ; ten between Christmas and 
Easter will treat of the renaissance and modern 
period; and five after Easter will discuss 
certain selected authors, such as Marco Polo. 


BeprorD CoLLEGE, London, has this year 
received £700 from the annual government 
grant to university colleges. The council pro- 
pose to devote the money, ia the first place, 
to reducing the fees now paid by students. 

Tue latest addition to the University of 
Chicago is a physical laboratory, built by Mr. 
M. A. Ryerson at a cost of 250,000 dollars 
(£50,000), and called after his name. 


THE last part of the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society (London: 
Clay) includes an elaborate index to the whole 
of the third volume, which has been in course 
of publication since 1886. Among the other 





dential Talks with Young Women, which 





| contents is a paper on ‘‘The Romaunt of the 


Rose,” by Prof. Skeat, in which he gives 
examples of the emendations he has been able 
to introduce into the received text of the 
poem by a collation of the three authorities : 
Thynne’s edition (1532), a Glasgow MS., and 
the original French text. He acknowledges 
the assistance of Dr. Kaluza. 


WE regret to record the death of Dr. John 
Veitch, professor of logic and rh toric at 
Glasgow, in the sixty-fifth year of hisage. A 
graduate of Edinburgh, he was for some time 
assistant to Sir William Hamilton ( whose Life 
he wrote, and whose posthumous Lectures he 
edited in conjunction with Dean Mansel), and 
afterwards professor at St. Andrews. His 
earliest books were translations of Descartes; 
but he is probably best known for his History 
and Poetry of the Scottish Border, of which a 
new edition appeared only last year. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
AT ITARVEST. 


Ir we have let our sunny springtime pass 
With idle scorn of what the year night bring— 
Have gathered flowers to toss them on the grass, 
And only cared to hear the woodbirds sing ; 
If we have turned aside from sober truth 
In bright delusive fairylands to stray, 
And spent the golden promise of our youth 
With selfish living and regardless play— 
When shadows fall we shall be struck at heart 
With bitter grieving for our blasted fate ; 
And then the lesson of life’s sadder part 
Will lead to agonised remorse —too late ; 
The land is barren now which once was green : 
We never can be what we might have been. 


ArTHUR L. SALMON. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


TnE Expositor for September opens with a 
paper on the Exodus by Sir J. W. Dawson, 
who may be trusted to make many extra- 
ordinary statements, both on Egyptian and on 
Biblical matters, but should be listened to with 
interest when he speaks of the physical facts 
which he knows so well. Dr. Peter Bayne 
writes on the Secret of Jesus; Prof. Beet on 
the teaching of the Synoptic Gospels relative to 
the Second Coming; Prof. A. B. Bruce on St. 
Paul’s conception of the Church; Dr. Stalker 
derives lessons from some of the Hebrew and 
Greek names for sin; Prof. Dods briefly notices 
some recent publications, including the new 
edition of Scrivener’s Introduction; and Dr, Swete 
on the history of the Apostles’ Creed; while 
Mr. Conybeare supplements his article in the 
Expositor for last October on ‘‘ Aristion, the 
author of the last twelve verses of Mark’’ by 
a translation of reviews of this article by Zahn 
and Resch. We shall hope to hear more from 
him on his present view of this important 
subject. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for September 
opens with an essay on “ Philosophical and 
Christian Ethics,” suggested by Stange’s 
recent work (1892), by Dr. Groenewegen. The 
age of the Epistle of James is investigated by 
that able radical critic, Dr. W. C. van Manen, 








and the age and composition of the Apocalypse 
| by Dr. Rovers. The Soman article well deserves 
| attention: the courtesy and fairness shown to 

those from whom the author differs are most 
| exemplary. It seems clear that the conserva- 
| tive criticism of English scholars will need to 
_make more concessions to “ freisinnig” con- 
| tinental researches. Among the notices of 
| books we notice Prof. Oort’s discriminating, 
| but kindly, estimate of the translation of the 
Old Testament edited by Kautzsch, and Dr. 
| Pijper’s friendly notice of the new edition of 


| 


| vols. ii, and iii. of Moller’s Church History. 
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THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
‘‘Memoir of the Right Honourable Sir John 

Alexauder Macdonald, G.C.B.,” First Prime 
Minister of the Dominion of Canada, by Joseph 
Pope, with an Introduction by the Baroness 
Macdonald, of Earnscliffe, in 2 vols., with 
portraits; ‘“‘Memoir of Maria Edgeworth,” 
with a Selection from Her Letters by Mrs. 
Edgeworth, edited by Augustus J. C. Hare, in 
2 vols.; ‘The Recollections of the Dean of 
Salisbury,” with photogravure portrait; ‘‘ Life 
of Alphonse Daudet,” by Robert H. Sherard ; 
‘More Memories,” being Thoughts upon 
England Spoken in America, by Dean Hole ; 
‘‘Common-sense Cookery,” for English House- 
holds, based upon Modern English and Con- 
tinental —e with Menus for Little 
Dinners worked out in Detail, by Colonel A. 
Kenney Herbert (‘‘ Wyvern”’); ‘‘ Select Essays 
of Sainte Beuve,” chiefly bearing on English 
Literature, translated by A. J. Butler; ‘‘ The 
Draughts Pocket Manual,” by J. Cavin Cunning- 
ham; ‘“‘ The Double Emperor,” a Story of a 
Vagabond Cunarder, by W. Laird Clowes, 
with illustrations by Fred. T. Jane; 
“Swallowed by an Earthquake,” by E. D. 
Fawcett, with illustrations by H. Seppings 
Wright; ‘‘The Golden Reef,” a Story of the 
South Seas, by Maurice H. Hervey; ‘‘ Wine 
Glasses and Goblets of the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries,” by Albert 
Hartshorne, with many full-page plates and 
smaller illustrations ; ‘‘ Diana’s Looking-glass, 
and other Poems,” by Canon Bell; ‘ Farm 
Dairying,” by Jasper A. Stephenson; ‘ Suc- 
cessful Bee-Keeping,” a Guide for Amateurs, 
by Charles Nettleship White; three new 
volumes of the Children’s Favourite Series— 
“My Book of the Sea,” ‘‘ My Book of Adven- 
tures,” and “My Book of Travel-Stories”’ ; 
“The Mystery of the Rue Soly,” from the 
French of Balzac, by Lady Knutsford ; 
“Dave’s Sweetheart,” by Mary Gaunt, new 
edition ; ‘‘ Tales from Hans Andersen,’ second 
series, with numerous illustrations by Miss E. 
A. Lemann ; ‘“‘ Psychology for Teachers,” by 
Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, of University College, 
Bristol; ‘‘A History of English Metre, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day,” by 
Dr. John Lawrence ; new volumes of the 
International Education Series—‘‘The Educa- 
tion of the Greek People,” by Thomas 
Davidson ; ‘‘ Systematic Science Teaching,” by 
Edward G. Howe; ‘‘ Evolution of the Public 
School System in Massachusetts,” by George 
H. Martin; ‘A School History of England, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day,” 
furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal. 
Battle-fields, and Genealogical Tables, by C. 
W. Oman; ‘ Arnold’s School Shakspere,” 
edited by J. Churton Collins; ‘‘ King Horn,” 
edited, with introduction, text, notes, and 
glossary, by Joseph Hall; “ Cynewulf’s 
Phoenix,” edited, with introduction, text, and 
critical notes, by Prof. W. 8S. Currell, of 
Davidson College, N.C. 


Tue §.P.C.K.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


“THE Dawn of Civilisation” (Egypt and 
Chaldaea), by Prof. Maspero, translated by 
M, L. McClure, edited by Prof. Sayce, profusely 
illustrated; ‘‘Art Pictures from the Old 
Testament,” a series of ninety illustrations 
from original drawings by Sir F. Leighton, 
Sir E, Burne Jones, E. J. Poynter, G. F. 
Watts, E. Armytage, F. Maddox Brown, 8. 
Solomon, Holman Hunt, &c., &c., with letter- 
press by Miss Aley Fox; ‘Ecce Ancilla 
Domini: Mary, the Mother of Our Lord,” by 
Mrs. Rundle Charles, author of “The Schén- 
berg Cotta Family” ; ‘‘Noble Womanhood,” a 
Series of Biographical Sketches, by G. Barnett 


‘‘Sunday Evening,” a Book for Girls, by 
Caroline M. Hallett; ‘The Churchman’s 
Manual,’’ a Book of Instruction and Devotion, 
by the Bishop of Jamaica; ‘‘A First Book on 
Church Principles,” by Canon Garnier, with 
diagrams; ‘‘ Lectures at Sion College”— 
‘‘ Faith,” by the Bishop of London, ‘The 
Share of Parliament and Convocation in the 
English Reformaticn,” by Archdeacon Sin- 
clair, ‘‘The Prayer-Book as a Manual of 
Religious Teaching,” by the Rev. G. W. 
Gent, ‘‘How to Read the Bible,” by Arch- 
deacon Thornton, ‘“ The Church and the 
Younger Laity,” by Canon Browne, ‘On 
Inspiration and Old Testament Critic- 
ism,” by the Rev. Dr. Wace; ‘The Old 
Churches of our Land; the Why, How, 
and When of Them,” by Francis Bald- 
win, Architect, with numerous illustrations ; 
‘““The Romance of Science,” our Secret Friends 
and Foes, by Prof. Percy Faraday Frankland ; 
‘‘ Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms,’ what to 
eat and what to avoid, by Dr. M. C. Cooke, 
with eighteen coloured plates illustrating forty- 
eight species; ‘‘ Fruit Culture for Profit,” for 
Farmers, Small Holders, Allotment Holders, 
Cottagers, &c., by C. B. Whitehead. 

Illustrated Stories. —‘‘The Vast Abyss,” 
being the Story of Tom Blount, his Uncles, and 
his Cousin Sam, by G. Manville Fenn; ‘‘ Attila 
and his Conquerors,” by Mrs. Rundle Charles, 
author of ‘‘The Schénberg Cotta Family” ; 
‘‘James Godfrey’s Wife,’ by Mrs. Henry 
Clarke; ‘‘One Step Astray,” by Austin 
Clare; ‘“‘ Rick Ralton’s Reconciliation,” by 
the Rev. E. N. Hoare; ‘The Cruise 
of the ‘Esmeralda,’”’ by Harry Collingwood ; 
** The Two Clippers,” by F. Frankfort Moore ; 
‘‘ Farmer Goldworthy’s Will,” by Mrs. Isla 
Sitwell; ‘‘John Maillard,” by Mrs. E. New- 
man; ‘“ Miss Bright’s Guardian,” by Alice F. 
Jackson; ‘‘A Hero’s Experiment,” by Helen 
Shipton ; ‘‘ A Life’s Eclipse,” by G. Manville 
Fenn; ‘‘ Jenny Dear,” by the author of ‘“‘ The 


Squire of Bratton ”; ‘‘ Midshipman 
Archie,” by Annette  Lyster ; * The 
Burgiar’s Accomplice,” by Beechwood ; 


“ Afterthought House,” by E. Everett-Green ; 
‘“‘Ags Between Man and Man,” a Lancashire 
Picture, by Crona Temple; “Crossing the 
Ferry; or from Old England to New 
Brunswick,” by Archdeacon Wynne; “ En- 
chanted Ground,” by Catherine E. Smith; 
“‘Mrs. Heritage,” by F. E. "-.de; “Only a 
Lad,” by Margaret Keston; ‘‘ Ralph Clifford,” 
a Tale of Country Life in Virginia after the Civil 
War, by Archdeacon Wynne; ‘‘A Heart of 
Gold,” & C. Selby Lowndes; ‘‘ Can She For- 
give?” by E. 8. Curry; ‘‘ Charlie Trench,” by 
the Countess of Home; ‘‘ Master Molyneux,” 
by Lady Dunboyne; ‘‘ Primroses,” by Mary Bell, 
“* Was it in Vain?” by G. E. M. Vaughan; “A 
Steep Road,” by C. M. MacSorley; ‘ Dear 
Granny,” by C. E. M.; ‘ Patty Burton,” or, 
the Ninth Commandment, by F. E. Reade; 
“The First Cruise of the Good Ship 
‘ Bethlehem,’ and a Woodland Choir,” by L. B. 
Walford; ‘“‘The Young Pirates,” a Story for 
Boys, by A. Eubule Evans; ‘ Three Little 
Wanderers,” by Christabel R. Coleridge; 
‘“‘ Winifred Leighton,” by H. 8. Streatfield ; 
“‘Denny Dick,” by Mary Bell; ‘‘Old David 
Wright and Minnie’s Answer,’’ by the Rev. 
W. J. Bettison; ‘‘The Orderly Officer,” by 
Harold Avery; ‘‘ Paul’s Partner,” by Mary 
Roding; ‘‘An Unwritten Tale,” by Jetta 
Vogel ; ‘‘ By Hook or by Crook,” and five other 
stories in a volume, by Agnes Giberne. 


Messrs. A. D. InNEs & Co.’s ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

Novels.—‘‘ My Lady Rotha,” a Romance of 

the Thirty Years War, by Stanley Weyman, 
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‘Lot 13,” by Dorothea Gerard; ‘‘ Seething 
Days,” @ Romance of Tudor Times, by Caroline 
Holroyd, with eight illustrations by John 
Williamson ; ‘‘ 6000 Tons of Gold,” a Romance 
of Hard Cash; ‘ Half a Hero,” by Anthony 
Hope, new edition. 

Story Books.—In the Tip-Cat Series—‘‘ The 
Satellite,” by The Hon. Eva Knatchbull 
Hugessen; ‘‘Catherine,” by F. M. Peard; 
‘‘Hollyberry Janet,” by Maggie Symington, 
(Aunt Maggie). In the Roseleaf Library— 
“ Ha by Go Lucky,” by Ismay Thorn, illus- 
tra y A. Bauerle ; ‘‘ The Real Princess,” by 
Blanche Atkinson, illustrated by Violet and 
E. Holden; In the Dainty Books Series— 
** Moonbeams and Brownies,’ by Roma White, 
illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke; ‘‘Toby,’’ by 
Ascott R. Hope, illustrated ty Edith Ellison ; 
‘< Messire,” by Frances E. Crompten, illus- 
trated by J. Johnson. 

Miscellaneous. — ‘* Broomieburn,” Border 
Sketches, by John Cunningham; ‘“‘ Verse 
Translations from Greek and Latin Poets,’”’ b 
Arthur D. Innes, sometime Scholar of Orie 
College, Oxford. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
“HE PEOPLING OF AMERICA: A NEW TIEORY, 
London ; Sept. 1, 1894. 

Prof. Otis T. Mason, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, has just issued, in separate form, the 
paper which he contributed to the July number 
of the American Anthropologist on “ Migration 
and the Food Quest: a Study in the Peopling 
of America.” 

Like so many of the author’s previous writ- 
ings on the early history of man, this paper is 
marked by striking originality ; and whatever 
be thought of the theory he advances on the 
peopling of the New World, none will deny 
its highly suggestive character. Here he 
decidedly leaves the beaten track, and attacks 
the difficult problem of prehistoric migratory 
movements from a distinctly novel standpoint. 
Water, it is argued, yields the easiest food 
and means of transport, as well as the 
materials of all the earliest arts and industries : 
hence coastlands, and especially estuaries teem- 
ing with animal life, first attracted human 
settlers; and on this ground Morgan made the 








Smith ; “‘ Hymns and their Stories,” by A. E. C. ; 


with eight illustrations by John Williamson ; 


Columbia estuary the chief starting-point of 
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tribal dispersions over the North American 
continent. Following up this line of argument, 
Prof. Mason now reasons with much learning 
and ingeruity that the Columbia river, or some 
neighbouring point, may have been reached at 
a very remote period from Indo-Malaysia by 
primitive seafarers in rude open boats skirting 
the East Asiatic and North-west American sea- 
boards, and that such voyages may have been 
constantly made thousands of years ago, until 
the route was interfered with by Chinese 
and other civilised settlers sp ing from 
the interior of Asia seawards. Such a route 
“might have been nearly all the way by 
sea. It could have been a continuously 
used route for centuries. Until interrupted 
by later civilisations, it might have been 
travelled over for thousands of years. It lies 
absolutely along a great circle of the earth, the 
shortest and easiest highway upon a globe.” 
Reference is made to the analogous case of the 
British Columbian Haida Indians, who for 
ages have annually voyaged in their frail craft 
five hundred miles southwards to Puget Sound 
in quest of clams and oysters for their own 
consumption and for trade. 

The separate marine areas, each almost 


an enclosed sea, following continuously 
along the track, are stated to be the 
North-Eastern Indo-Malayan Archipelago, 
the South China an Malay Seas, 


the East China and Yellow Seas, the Japanese 
and Tartary Seas, the Okhotsk Sea and 
environs, the Behring Sea, with its bays, the 
Alaskan Sea and inlets, the Thlinkit-Haida 
Sea, the Vancouver Sea, and the Columbia 
basin. The same great circular movement, it 
is added, would go on, so as to include 
the headwaters of all the Rocky Moun- 
tain streams, the Great Interior basin, the 
Pueblo region, Mexico, Central America, 
Ecuador, and Peru. Here are everywhere the 
required conditions of abundant food, easy 
conveyance, aided by marine currents, favour- 
able winds and temperature, and so on; while 
the existence of the great prehistoric highway 
itself seems indicated by ethnical and linguistic 
affinities along the line of primaeval traffic, 
similar social institutions, arts, and indus- 
tries of too striking a nature to be explained 
otherwise than by actual contact. These and 
other points are all carefully worked out, the 
obvious difficulties and objections being also 
frankly acknowledged and discussed. The 
conclusion is stated in plain language, thus : 


** During the centuries in which Europe was 
working out of her earliest Stone Age into her 
renaissance, certainly for three thousand years or 
more, America was being steadily and continuously 
peopled from Asia by way of its Eastern shores and 
seas from the Indian Ocean. Subsidiary move- 
ments in the way of offshoots from this migration, 
contributions to it and barriers to its progress, 
took place up and down the rivers and in the seas 
of India, China, Mongolia, and Siberia.’’ 

Altogether the essay, apart from its refresh- 
ing novelty, is well worth the attention not 
only of professed ethnologists, but also of 
archaeologists and all interested in the early 
history of mankind. 

A. H. KEANE. 





AN ATTEMPTED CHILD MARRIAGE NEAR 
LEOMINSTER in 1575. 
Ledbury: Aug. 28, 1894. 

The Worcester Diocesan Registry has several 
volumes of Depositions in trials in the Bishops’ 
Court from 1560; but in the earliest ones that I 
have examined I find no case of child-marriage, 
though there is an attempt at one. The little 
girl, however, between eleven and twelve years 





old—just under the legally marriageable age 
—refuses her evidently older intended hus- 
band, saying that a master and mistress are 





fitter for her than a husband, and asking her 
father to leave her alone, and let her be at 
liberty as to marriage. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 


(Worcester Diocesan Registry, Deposition — 
Book IT.) 


Alice Aston v. John Smith—Depositions made 
Nov. 3, 1575. 


The plaintiff's mother, Eleanor Aston, of the 
parish of Yorpolle, Herefordshire, aged fifty-seven, 
deposes : 

‘* That there was a communicacion of matrimony 
to be had betwene the said John Smith and the 
said Alice Aston, by theire parentes and fryndes : 
but yet the said Alice, beinye then presente, dyd 
not consente or agree to any suche matrimony .. .’ 
[and] “‘ after the said comlycaciou* for matrimony 
had, as is aforesaid, the said Alice Aston beinge of 
the age of xj yeres or thereaboutes, in the house of 
John Oorfylde . . . her parentes wolde have her 
marryed to the said John Smithe, [but] the said 
Alice then and there said—beinge abasshed— 
that ‘a master was more meete for one of her yeres 
then a husbande ; and thereupon dyd seace, without 
any contracte of matrimony or further comly- 
cacion. . . . [also] this deponentes husbande dyd 
withsay — in this deponentes heringe — againste 
her said doughter, that she beinge soe yonge of 
Age, wolde not that she shulde be maryed to the 
said John Smith... [further] this deponent 
and her said husbande wolde have had the 
said Alice, by theire meanes to be marryed 
to the said John Smith, she being in 
the age above deposed: to the which thinge 
to be borne [? MS.], as this deponent saith, the 
said Alice dyd refuse to be donne. . . [also] 
that Richard Smith, brother to the said John 
Smith, heringe comlycacion in the said John 
Smithe’s fathers howse in Yorpolle, for a conclu- 
sion for the Covenauntes forthe married [= mar- 
riage] betwene the said John and Alice, in his 
Rasshenes said, that if the said John wolde have 
a wiffe, he shulde have gotten a womanlyke 
woman, and not a gerle, as‘ the said Alice then 
was. . [and] that abowt three yeres a-goe 
nowe last paste, the said John Smith, in Yorpolle 
aforesaid, at the dwelling howse of Thomas Aston, 
the said Alice grandfather, her said grandfather 
said to the said John Smith,‘ thow arte not worthy 
to have my cozen |= granddaughter], for that 
thow haste made a Ryme that I shulde burne 
in hell; and that then and there the said John 
Smyth said that he wolde not have her, but 
that he had lever marry with a bytche then marry 
with her, the said Alice. . . [also] that, after the 
premisses, the said John Smith—forgoinge the 
the said Alico—was a shuter to be marryed to 
Alice Mylward of Yorpolle in the dioces of Here- 
ford; and after that, to one Johan Cowewane of 
Aston in the said dioces of Hereford, as it was 
then commenly knowen amongeste the people in 
those parties. . .”’ 

Thomas Aston, of Yorpolle, husbandman 
[agricola], aged fifty (the girl’s father), says 
‘that there was Communycacion of matrimony 
to ensue betwene the said Alice and the said John 
Smythe, by theire fathers and kynnesfolke, but 
the said Alice wolde non consent or agree there- 
unto, then beinge presente . . . [and] after the 
sayd communicacion of matrimony to be had 
betwene the said Alice Aston and the sayd John, 
this deponent and his wiffe wolde have had the 
said Alice Aston to have marryed with the said 
Jobn, in John Corfildes howse in Lemster, in the 
dioces of Herefor{d], the sayd Alice then beinge 
abowte xij yeres of Age; then and there the said 
Alice, beinge of a small Age, and but a gerle, was 
abasshed, and said that ‘a master and a dame 
were more meter for me then a husband,’ in the 
presence and heringe of this deponent and his 
wiffe, Roger Oroue and Edward Smith. .. . 

further] for that this deponent and his wiffe, 

and] the said John Smith and his fryndes cowlde 
not agre upon Oovenauntes for marriage to ensue 
betwene the said John Smith and Alice Aston, 
and that thereupon this +r dyd withdrawe 
his goodewill and mynde from marriage to ensue 
betwixte them; and that the said Alice, beinge of 


* For “ communicacion.” 








the tender age aforesaid, willed this deponent to 
lett her alone, at her libertye from ye ve 
[and] this deponent dyd say to the Alice ‘if 
she wolde not be ordered by him, that she shoulde 
have nothinge that hecoulde doe forher’ .. . 
[also] that Richard Smyth, brother to the said John 
Smyth, said in the heringe of this deponent, ‘his 
wife, Richard Smythe his father, in the dwellinge 
howse of the said Richard pk his father in 
Yorpowlle, said to the said John, ‘You are 
abowte a wise bargayne! if you wolde have a 
wyffe you shulde have gotten a womanlyke 
woman, and not a gerle suche as the said 
Alice is’ . . . [also] the said John Smyth by 
noe meanes, nor tokens, nor giftes, dyd give (to 
this deponentes knowlege) to goe abowte to 
obteyne the love or affection to the said Alice ; but, 
as t deponent hath hard say, the said John 
Smyth dyd make oprobrius Rymes and songes in 
depravynge of the said Alice and her fryndes, for 
the space of iiij or fyve yeres togeather, before 
this shute began . . . [and] he saith, aboute 
iiij or fyve yeres togeather, atter the premisses, 
the said John Smith dyd geve ouer his shute to the 
said Alice, and was a shuter to have marryed with 
one Alice Mylward of Yorpowle in the dioces of 
Hereford; and after that, to one Johan Cowe- 
warne, of Aston, in the said dioces, to have 
marryed with them, fyrste to the one, and then 
to the other, as yt was and is commonly knowen in 
all the Countrey there. Pa 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ TANK.” 
Shottermill, Surrey : Aug. 28, 1894. 

There isan elaborate note on this word in 
the Anglo-Indian Glossary of Yule and Burnell, 
but it does not appear to be conclusive. 
Perhaps the following extract from the 
Khaldsat-at-Tawarikh, a Persian geography 
and history of India written by Sujan Rai of 
Batila, in 1696, may throw some light on the 
derivation. The passage occurs in his descrip- 
tion of the province of Ahmadabad—i.e., 
Gujrat : 

‘*Some wealthy people construct places under 
the level of the surface, and so daub them with 
lime and plaster that the rain water comes into 
them clear and pure—these tehkhina being made 
like hawz (reservoirs). Such constructions are 
called tdnkha in the language of the country, and 
the water of them is drunk the whole year round.” 

The passage may also be found in the Araish- 
i-Mahfil, and in Major Court’s translation 
thereof; but Sher Ali does not seem to have 
rendered Sujan Rai’s words quite correctly. 
The word which I have rendered ‘“‘ place under 
the level of the surface” is in the original 
tah-khana. This usually means @ vault or 
cellar; but here I think it clearly means a space 
open to the sky, and the word tah-khana is 
only used to denote that the soil was excavated. 
The authors of the Anglo-Indian Glossary seem 
to think that the word was only applied in 
Gujrat to places inside of houses ; but this does 
not appear to be Sujan Rai’s meaning, and his 
speaking of them as the work of wealthy 
people would imply that they were of consider- 
able size. 

The important point is to know if the word 
tanque is to be found in Portuguese before the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. If it is 
not—and Yule and Burnell say that they are 
not aware of any instance of its having been 
used by auy author before the opening of com- 
munications with India—then the word was 
probably borrowed by the Portuguese from the 
inhabitants of Surat. 

H. BEVERIDGE. 








THE OGHAM X AT DONARD. 
Cambridge: August 28, 1994. 
I am afraid I did not make my foot-note on 
the value of X clear enough. My contention 
was that, while y is a convenient translitera- 
tion for this character wherever it occurs, it is 





| never sufficiently guttural in its sound to 
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express it exactly. Thus, we could never 
suppose Z'oicayi to be pronounced in such a 
manner as to make it interchangeable with 
Toicaci. That X was a guttural consonant 
whenever it was a consonant at all I have long 
felt convinced, and (with the single reservation 
here mentioned) y seems to me to be as close 
an equivalent as our alphabet can afford. It 
has the advantage of being, in different con- 
nexions, consonant, semi-vowel, and vowel, as 
was X; of being a single character (unlike cu 
or Gu, the alternatives), as is X; and of not 
being required to represent any other character 
in the Ogham scale. 

I do not feel equally sure, however, that 
the sublinear X and the horizontally crossed X 
also = Y. These characters are carefully 
distinguished in the diphthongal scale. Why 
not also in the consonantal? It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that the data are at present 
too scanty to argue one way or another. So 
far the sublinear X is only found on two 
stones: at Crickhowel and Killeenadreena— 
possibly also at Donard. At Crickhowel the 
Latin inscription positively asserts that it = p; 
but neither of the other inscriptions affords 
any satisfactory clue. It is of course con- 
ceivable that the Crickhowel engraver invented 
an arbitrary sign to represent a letter not 
occurring in his native alphabet*—a sign 
possibly suggested by crossing two b’s—but 
what did the Killeenadreena engraver mean ? 
The matter is further complicated by the evi- 
dence of the Kenfig inscription, if the broad 
arrows in that long-suffering legend be really 
p’s, as the most probable reading requires. 
But until some more satisfactory evidence is 
forthcoming, we cannot assert that the letters 
are actually independent; on the other hand, I 
do not think we are justified in identifying 
them. Until fresh discoveries are made, we 
can hardly pass over the Crickhowel Stone, 
doubtful as it is, and must accept its evidence 
that the sublinear X — p—of course tentatively, 
as Lord Southesk says. 

I hinted at some such division of the main 
part of the Donard inscription as lagini Xoi in 
my letter. Reading X as p, I suggested that 
the last three letters might be the poi which 
some authorities see in the Monataggart 
inscription; but personally I have little faith 
in the existence of this word,t and have no 
desire to insist on it. In any case, there is not 
room for such a long word as Xoinetat{, for 
the inscription runs laginiXoi magi, &e. 

In conclusion, I must thank Lord Southesk 
for his kind criticisms on my letter. 

R. A. 8. MACALISTER. 


SCIENCE. 


By John Nisbet, of 


Studies in Forestry. 
(Oxford : 


the Indian Forest Service. 
Clarendon Press.) 


Turse Studies consist of a short course of 
lectures delivered at Oxford in 1893. They 
treat wholly of tree-growing for profit 
rather than beauty—of sylviculture, that is, 


*O’Donovan’s horizontal line must, I fear, be 
looked at sceptically. 

t Two stones have a bearing on this question, if 
the published copies be reliable. These are the 
ninth Ballintaggart inscription, Lminagea yi 
Maggi mucoi, and the fourth at Monataggart, 
Vergoso maci Lominacea. Here the apparent 
identity of the first name in the one with the 
second in the other seems to separate out a word 
yi in the Ballintaggart Stone. This may—yoi at 
Donard. 

_ } Mr. Brash, I think, has misled Lord Southesk 
into a slight error regarding the third Monatag- 
gart inscription. The last word is Trenalugos, not 
Drenalugos: I have examined the stone over and 
over again, and there can be no doubt of this 











rather than arboriculture. The principles 
of forestry are laid down here much as thay 
have been prescribed in German books and 
practice, and the lessons which the author 
enunciated in his British Forest Trees 
(reviewed in Acapremy, July 15, 1893) are 
deepened and expanded. 

To many tree-planters forestry is a matter 
of traditional practice, while pruning is 
exercised in the most arbitrary manner by 
any labourer who can wield an axe. That 
there should be a regular science of forestry, 
depending on principles of soil and aspect and 
nutrition, affected by the kindred sciences 
of fungology and entomology, and nicely 
calculated so as to account for every syuare 
yard of space, and to secure from it the 
highest profit—is a revelation to such people. 
All these novel teachings are lucidly drawn 
out by Mr. Nisbet, together with considera- 
tions on the formation and regeneration of 
woodland crops, on the effects of under- 
planting, and on the fungoid diseases which 
so frequently ravage the planter’s nurseries. 
Most of all, perhaps, does he insist on the 
advantages of mixed timber-crops over 
pure” woods—i.c., woods formed of one 
species only. Sir Herbert Maxwell, in the 
Nineteenth Century for 1891, espoused the 
other view, because ‘‘ pure forest is much 
more easily tended than mixed plantations, 
and the timber is more readily marketable” ; 
but Mr. Nisbet shows conclusively that his 
own view is more correct. Mixed forests 
excel pure ones in the supply of leaves to 
form humus and in their keeping the soil 
cool round the trees’ roots, and because a 
greater density of crop is obtainable. Besides 
this, they are much less exposed than pure 
forests to dangers from external causes, 
whether organic or inorganic. The economic 
tending of mixed crops, too, can be more 
profitably conducted. Even empirical tree 
fanciers know that the practice of growing 
mixed woods possesses special advantages, 
as trees of one and probably a commoner 
species protect others by acting as ‘‘nurses”’ 
to them until experience shows that it is 
better to cut these out. All such questions 
are fully discussed by Mr. Nisbet. 

Considerations on forestry force them- 
selves unpleasantly upon many landholders 
who cannot make their farms pay at present. 
A writer in the Field paper for May 26 goes 
so far as to lay down unhesitatingly that 
‘‘ where a rent of 10s. per acre cannot be 
got, such land would realise a larger profit 
under a crop of suitable trees.” The great 
drawback is, of course, the long time which 
must elapse before any returns can be 
obtained. Arable land is fast disappearing 
throughout the country, while there is an 
increase in the value of timber. Four 
hundred and seventy square miles of wood- 
lands are to be found already in the United 
Kingdom, the south-eastern corner of 
England being most thickly covered with 
forests; while in Scotland, on account of 
recent planting, throughout Inverness-shire 
alone 169,000 acres of woodland may be 
seen. Mr. Nisbet would have chairs of 
Forestry established at the chief educational 
centres in the kingdom, to correct unintelli- 
gent planting for the future, teach the 


management of woodland estates, and show ! 
how their produce can be brought to| 








market most profitably. Trees must possess 
high specific gravity, be long, straight and 
bulky in the bole, with few knots and 
branches, if they are to command a ready 
sale. Deterioration of soil in high forests 
must be guarded against by growing a 
sufficient leaf-canopy, and taking measures 
that the natural riches procured by the 
decomposition of the dead foliage should 
not be dispersed by wind or other agency. 
The beech tree is a most valuable agent in 
forestry. It shades, protects, and furnishes 
abundance of leaf-mould by its annual 
leaf-fall. On the continent it is deemed 
indispensable in woodlands. 

Tree pruning is treated scientifically by 
Mr. Nisbet, and his remarks well deserve 
the attention of all timber growers; he 
insists, too, on the advantages of under- 
planting. This course improves the stems 
of trees by making them less tapering, and 
therefore of more value commercially. It 
increases the quantity of dead foliage, too, 
in a wood, and, as it prevents this from 
being scattered by the winds, greatly favours 
the production of humus. The chief fault 
of British forestry at present is deemed by 
Mr. Nisbet to be the thinness of its timber 
crops. Thus the productive power of the 
soil is not sufficiently called into play. The 
insect enemies and fungoid diseases of trees 
are described at great length, and such 
remedies as can be used pointed out. 

The influence of German forest-craft is seen 
in every page of this book. Investigations 
in that country have been far more searching 
than any which have been pursued in Eng- 
land. Before long our traditional systems 
of forestry must be remodelled, and more 
attention paid to the scientific side of tree- 
growing. Mr. Nisbet’s book stands by 
itself in acquainting English foresters with 
what has been done on the continent. It 
is thus of national importance; and lovers 
of Oxford must needs rejoice that Alma 
Mater has originated these lectures, which 
ought to bear abundant fruit in the future. 
The little volume is simply a necessity for 
all who would treat woodlands carefully in 
order to obtain the greatest profit from 
what is, after all, as much of a crop as 
wheat, although the farmer has to wait an 
indefinite time for his harvest. 

M. G. Warkins. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ABYSSINIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF MR. 
TITEODORE BENT. 
Saaz, Bohemia: August 12, 1894. 

Prof. D. H. Miiller’s paper on_ the 
‘“‘ Epigraphic Monuments of Abyssinia ” in the 
Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften has hitherto been noticed only by 
myself (Bemerkungen zur {Geschichte Altabes- 
siniens und zu einer sabdischen Vertragsinschrift, 
Saaz), and by Prof. Néldeke (in the 7. D. M. @. 
xlviii. pp. 367 sq.). I am_gratified at finding 
that the celebrated Strassburg scholar agrees 
with me in several points. More especially he 
has criticised certain philological statements of 
Prof. Miiller. Thus, he has pointed out that 
the two Ethiopic inscriptions in Sabaean 
characters have an m at the end of each word, 
which is erroneously explained by Prof. Miiller 
sometimes as a representative of the mim- 
mation, sometimes as an enclitic pronoun md 
or mi. The character, however, must be 
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regarded as indicating the end of a word, like 
the vertical line atthe end of Sabaean words, 
or the double point at the end of Abyssinian 
words. I have occupied myself exclusively 
with the chronology of Mr. Bent’s inscriptions, 
and have made it certain that all the royal 
texts among them hitherto known belong to 
the age of King Aizana, whereas Prof. Miiller 
transfers to the fifth century those which are 
written in Ge’ez. Similarly, I have shown 
that the inscription of Adulis belongs, not to 
the first century as Prof. Miiller believes, but 
to the third. As for Mr. Bent’s inscription 
No. II., I have explained that it should not be 
treated as a historical one, since the royal 
name contained in it is uncertain. Now, 
however, I believe that the name can be 
recovered, though, in this case, it is necessary 
to consider Prof. Miiller’s facsimile as incorrect 
or imperfect. 

In the first and, therefore, most important 
line of this inscription fourteen letters are 
preserved. Prof. Miiller restores and translates: 
*“‘This throne Ela Amida, lord of Q—, 
erected and set up,” supplying nine letters at 
the beginning of the line. A careful examina- 
tion of the facsimile shows that this restora- 
tion is impossible, since it is clear from a very 
obvious restoration of the second and third 
lines that the right hand side of the inscription 
is complete, so that the letters to be supplied 
must be confined to the left hand side. Now 
only two words (WZM SBAM) and consequently 
seven letters ure wanting on the left side of 
the second line, and only three words or nine 
letters on the same side of the third. ‘The 
second line, therefore, contained altogether 
twenty-five letters, the third line twenty-four ; 
so that as the existing portion of the first 
line extends as far as the fifteenth letter of the 
second line, ten letters must be lost in it on 
the left side. The second line begins with sum, 
the remains of the word Aksum, and con- 
sequently the first line must terminate with the 
two initial letters of the name (i.e., Ak). Before 
the name of Aksum, we must have the word 
melik or negush, ‘‘king,” leaving only four 
letters to be still supplied. As only one word 
is thus possible before the name Elam ’Am. m, 
no verb can have existed there, much less three 
words as Prof. Miiller supposes. The sole 
word that can be supplied is the individual 
name of the king which we can approximately 
restore. Prof. Miiller makes the word terminate 
in m, but we now know that this m is merely 
the sign for the division of words. Three 


letters, according to the facsimile, still 
remain to be supplied. The middle 
one is shown, by a comparison with 


the forms of the s/ in all other parts of the 
inscription, not to be a sh, but ratheraz. In 
the line which follows, an » may easily be 
recognised, so that the termination of the name 
will .zdn. As to the first letter, Prof. 
Miiller’s copy offers a w; but it is not difficult 
to conjecture that the two circles which 
compose this letter are only the result of a mis- 
reading. Doubtless the two circles exist, but 
they do not belong together. The first is 
clearly an ‘ain, while the second represents the 
upper part of a Sabaean y. Consequently, the 
whole name will be ’Aizin. The rest of the 
line now offers no difficulty, and thetext reads: 
**Aizin(m) Ela(m)’Am.(m) Bees(m) Halen(m), 


melik(m) Ak[sum(m)],” or, ‘ ’AizAn(m) 
Ela(m) ’Am.(m) Cen(m) . + melik(m) 
pee 

he probability accordingly gains in strength 


that the doubtful third word is really Amida ; 
and we therefore have ’Aizin Ela ’Amida, like 
Kaleb Ela Asbaha. The author of the inscrip- 
tion is consequently identical with the author 
of the bilingual text which I refer to the year 
346 A.D. The two Ge'ez inscriptions will thus 
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the fourth century, or, more exactly, to about 
370 A.D. 

The importance of the inscription now begins 
to increase, on account of the title of the king. 
In the bilingual text ’Aizin is also king of 
Habashat. In Bent II. this is no longer the 
case, ’Aizin therefore must have lost this 
province, and the bilingual is of earlier date 
than Bent II., the latter having been written 
about 360 A.D., and the use of the Sabaean 
alphabet having lasted in Abyssinia as late as 
the period between 360 and 370 A.D. What 
was the full name of . zana, the son of 
’Aizan, now becomesa fresh problem. Perhaps 
he is identical with Ezana Bisi Olen (Azan 
Beese Halen), whose name I have deciphered on 
a coin, although the latter could also be com- 
pared with Aizin Ela ’Amida, the complete 
name being ’Aizin Ela Amida Beese Halen, 
a title similar to that of ‘“ William the 
Victorious of Hohenzoliern.” 

I have only to add that Prof. Miller thinks 
it is the right hand side of Bent II. which is 
defective. But his restorations of the third and 
fourth lines show that he considers about nine 
or ten letters to be wanting in the first line, 
where he restores DMNBR ?TKL, reading what 
is left of the first word as ws and translat- 
ing ‘‘ This throne he erected and set up.” 
But the reading WSHIM is impossible, since, as 
we have seen, the final M is not a letter, and 
WSHI would give no suitable sense. Moreover, 
the word comes before the royal name Ela 
’Amida, and hence would naturally be wLDM 
‘*son,” as we may conclude that this inscription, 
like all others with which we are acquainted, 
begins with the name of a king followed by 
that of his father. If, then, we read: ‘‘N.N., 
son of Ela ’Amida,”’ only one other word would 
be wanting before the word “son,” and this 
would, of course, be the name of the king. 
There cannot, therefore, be room for the nine or 
ten letters which Prof. Miiller’s hypothesis 
demands. Moreover, the completion of the 
name to Tazéna, who is mentioned in the lists 
of Abyssinian kings as the son of Ela Amida, 
now becomes possible, if not probable. We 
should thus have epigraphic evidence, both of 
*Aizin Ela ’Amida Beese Halen and of his 
son [Ta]zéna Beese Halen. The coins fur- 
nish us with the names of soma other 
Abyssinian kings. 

E. GLASER. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 


A RECENT number of L’ Anthropologie (Paris : 
Masson) contains an article on ‘‘La Race 
Basque,” by M. R. Collignon, who has en- 
joyed special opportunities of studying this 
vexed question as a medical officer attached 
to the recruiting service. He examined several 
thousand recruits in the department of the 
Basses Pyrénées, and was also permitted to 
extend his inquiries across the Spanish 
frontier. In the first place, he established to 
his own satisfaction a peculiar physical type, 
found only in the Basque-speaking cantons. 
This type is marked by considerable height, 
the average standard being as much as 1°658 
metres, and by several features which recall 
the ancient Egyptians and the Berbers; but 
its most striking characteristics are ‘‘ le renfle- 
ment du crine au niveau des tempes, et le 
prodigieux rétrécissement de la face vers le 
menton.” That the French Basques should be 
short-headed, and the Spanish Basques long- 
headed, M. Collignon regards as a minor 
detail ; but he insists that the former repre- 
sent the purer type in all respects. Out of 
732 recruits from the Basque-speaking cantons, 
no ‘less than 302 or 41 per cent. show the 
Basque type, the maximum of 56 per cent. 
being furnished by the canton of Hasparen. 





be due to the son of ’Aizin, and so belong to | 


M., Collignon then proceeds to seek for some 


historical explanation of his facts. From the 
complete absence of the Basque type in Béarn 
and Gascony, he argues that the Aquitani of 
Caesar must have belonged to an altogether 
different stock, who extended right up to the 
Pyrenees. At that epoch the Basques must 
have been confined to Northern Spain, whence, 
in historic times, they crossed into France, 
and have there preserved their blood more 
purely than in their original home. 


UnpvEr the title of ‘‘ Italian Sent,” 
Dr. Beddoe has contributed to the July number 
of Science Progress an interesting summary of 
the conclusions drawn by Dr. R. Livi from the 
military statistics of Italy. After making 
allowance for important exceptions, it appears 
that high stature, breadth of head, and blonde 
complexion abound in the north, and the 
opposite characters in the south : 


** Not that there are two races . . . but that 
a type, the one we usually call the Mediterrancan, 
does really predominate in the south, and exists in 
a state of comparative purity in Sardinia and 
Calabria; while in the north the broad-headed 
Alpine type is powerful, but is almost everywhere 
more or less modified by or interspersed with 
other types—Germanic, Slavic, or of doubtful 
origin —to which the variations of stature and com- 
plexion may probably be, at least in part, 
attributed. In Sicily, Greek, Oa inian, and 
Saracenic settlements and invasions have doubtless 
had considerable modifying influence.’’ 


The average height for the whole kingdom is 
1624 metres, or about 64 inches, which is much 
below that of most parts of Northern and 
Central Europe, though perhaps equal to that 
of Poland and Central Hungary. Sardinia 
and Calabria fall below the average, and s0, 
also, does the district of Aosta, owing to the 
prevalence of goitre. During a period of 
sixteen years, no less than 32 per cent. of the 
young men of Aosta were rejected for goitre, 
and this after 27 per cent. had previously been 
rejected for deficient stature. Dr. Livi has 
been unable to trace any similar degradation as 
being caused by either malaria or pellagra, nor 
does it seem that much effect is anywhere 
produced by the differences of urban and rural 
life. 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Nation, though it contains some statements 
which we cannot reconcile :— 


‘The rigid tesis now applied to the conscripts 
for the Japanese army have incidentally thrown 
light upon the ethnology of the island empire. 
The national habit, continued through ages, of 
sitting for hours upon the hams and heels has had 
the curious effect of shortening the legs dispro- 
portionately. The average Japanese (man or 
won) is normal in the proportions of the upper 
half of the body. Relatively he is, in the lower 
half, from a half-inch to an inch and a half too 
short. It is believed that a more nourishing diet, 
more exercise, and the use of chairs or some other 
apparatus which will allow a better circulation of 
the blood during sedentary attitudes, will in time 
add to the Japanese stature. Five years’ examina- 
tion of recruits enrolled at the age of twenty shows 
the following averages: height, 5 ft. 4} in.; 
weight, 126°57 lbs. ; chest measurement, 32°99 in. ; 
cubic capacity of lungs, 3°531 centimetres. . . - 
Only one conscript in ten is taken, for although fully 
200,000 are physically qualified, only 20,000 are 
enrolled annually for service with the colours. 
The flower of the population is in the army. Some 
light seems to be cast by these figures upol 
Japanese origins. Only 10°46 adult males out of 
every thousand in the empire attain the maximum 
[? minimum] height for an infantry recruit. This 
maximum is 59°5 inches, as against 64 inches in 
England, 616 in Germany, and 60°06 in France. 
The Coreans are notably taller than the Japanese; 
and it is on the islands of Tsushima and [ki, in 
which Corean blood predominates, that the height 
of the men av s one inch more than on the 
main island, Hondo. In the regions surrounding 





the great bays of Yedo and Osaka, as well as in 
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the provinces lining the northwest coast, the 
sorte are conspicuously below the requisite 
standard. The cities as a rule are very deficient in 
the ratio of height, while the agricultural districts 
furnish over one-half of the conscripts.” 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anoio-Russtan Lirerarny Socrety.—( Tuesday, 
Sept. 4.) 

E. A. Cazatet, Esq., president, in the chair.—A 
translation of Mr. P. A. Kuskow’s paper in 
Russian, entitled ‘*‘ Our Ideals,’’ was read. The 
subject was embodied in a dialogue between a 
Russian and a foreigner from Western Europe, 
who taunted the former on the absence of ideals. 
The tenor of the paper went to prove that the 
Russian peasant, with all his and reputed 
barbarousness and oe possessed in many 
instances higher moral and religious idcals than 
Western Europe. The Russian said :—‘* Your 
ideal is to struggle with each other, our ideal is to 
struggle with ourselves. Your ideal is riches; we 
also have to earn money, but that is not our ideal. 
Our ideal is the rhyme translated as follows : 


‘ Vlass gladly gave up all he had, 
And with bare feet and poorly clad 
His time and life to God he gave 
Free donations for his Church to crave.’ 


Your self-complacent rich man revels in his own 
importance: he is a worldly man in paradise. 
Our rich moujik is altogether in hell with his money ; 
his roubles burn his hands; in the depths of bis 
soul he considers himself a second Judas. He is 
called the devourer of the commune, the blood- 
sucker. In prayer before the holy image 
he doubts his right to turn to God, because 
he knows what his ideals demand of him. 
The great thing with you is the majority: 
it is your public opinion. All your business is 
decided by majorities, which are sometimes de- 
ceptive, like juries. Your Governments stoop to 
everything in order to obtain a majority. Your 
greatest genius [Napoleon?] won majorities by 
every trick and artifice, and yet even a true majority 
isseldom just. Sometimes an unimportant minority 
is the first to comprehend the truth. For you 
truth is in power, while our power is in truth. 
The crushed minorities of your parliaments are 
sometimes goaded into physical violence, and this 
parliamentary pugilism has a far-reaching meaning. 
Among the Russian people, in the management of 
their communes, there is a notion that all questions 
should be decided unanimously ; and there have 
been examples where the majority and minority 
have referred the point at issue unanimously to 
one of the village elders, and have abided by his 
decision, even when it was favourable to the 
minority. You do not understand the love of our 
people for the Czar. To judge by your ideals you 
may even discover servility in that sentiment. I 
can assure you that he is our Supreme Elder, who 
brings our national disagreements to a general 
good understanding. It isin no way desirable for 
us that he should listen to the voice of the 
majority (even if it be bona fide): what we want is 
that he should listen to the voice of his own 
conscience, because we seek peace and justice, 
and not to get the beiter of each other. 
As regards liberty, our ideal is very different from 
yours. A peasant of Perm can serve as an illus- 
tration. He was a worthy man who possessed 
peculiar religious views, which he ventilated in an 
aggressive manner in Government spheres, but in 
no way interfering with the public. He was rele- 
gated to the Solevetski Monastery for admonition. 
The monks said to him, ‘ Bow to our holy saints, 
and, with God’s blessing, be gone.’ But he 
replied, ‘I could not do it. Time must acquit me, 
and I believe it will do so; but if I am in the 
Wrong, if all this merely appears to me to be the 
truth, then let the Solevetski Prison be my tomb’ ; 
and such it was for a ecore of years. All this, 
added a traveller who interviewed him, was told 
Without any sign of resentment or indignation. 
No complaint, no recrimination, no reproach was 
directed against anyone. The poet Pushkin, the 
hovelist Dostoievski in exile, and a young Grand 

e who was treated with undue severity by the 
tutors whom his father had appointed, never 
thowed signs of vindictive resentment. The 
burden of the song of these good-natured Slavs 


was that everything was done out of a desire to 
benefit them ; the means, however, were not dic- 
tated by the heart, but by the hard times in which 
they lived.”” The Russian added to his foreign in- 
terlocutor: ‘‘ You do not envy this liberty of the 
soul, this disregard for petty, temporal grievances, 
but without this liberty can you hope to see God ? 
But our highest ideal is to d our vision 
from everything which might obstruct the free 
paseage of God’s light into it, and impede 
the liberty of the most important function of our 
spirit—i.e., the free action of our understanding. 
Every worldly advantage, every longing for and 
possession of it, only deprives a man of the unbiased 
freedom of his understanding. His thoughts are 
fettered to this benefit, like a convict to his wheel- 
barrow. But our people are, as a rule, indifferent 
to material well-being, and to that peculiar 
liberty which is requisite for its attainment. 
‘Pat your soul in hell and you will be rich,’ says 
a popular proverb : ‘The love of riches splits up 
the understanding’: ‘They eat lustily, but sleep 
badly.’ Another of your Western ideals is power. 
Our people know that those in authority are en- 
slaved by ambition ; that every power has 
functions to perform which are repugnant to the 
human soul; and, therefore, they step aside and 
consider every power, except that of the Czar, 
with a certain feeling of scorn, which is again 
clearly expressed in the proverb, ‘ The Czar shows 
favour, but the underling (dog-keeper) shows 
none.’ The Czar—that is an altogether different 
affair : the Czar is an hereditary, permanent power, 
and the people bow down before it, as something 
immovable. Did this idea ever strike you when 
you read the slanders which are propagated about 
us in the press?’’? Examples were given to prove 
that Russians in cunitel positions show more 
fellow feeling and consideration for the poorer 
classes than is the fashion in Western Europ. 
‘* A personage of high rank called on a grand old 
lady to wish her joy on her birthday, and in all 
seriousness conveyed to her the congratulations of 
his coachman. The Czar and the Grand Dukes 
walked on foot, and the Empress followed in a 
carriage, to the grave-yard the body of their old 
nurse. The spiritual cement which binds our 
social structure remains an enigma to you even to 
the present day, and your seductions only distract 
us. You and we are two distinct worlds. Some 
of your governors force a whole province to learn 
their language, while thousands of Russians 
acquire the language of the Jakouts in order not 
to inconvenience the barbarians with whom they 
have intercourse. From the number of acquittals, 
the Germans have drawn the conclusion that the 
public conscience in Russia is fifty times slacker than 
in Germany ; but I say that the public conscience in 
Russia is fifty times more exacting towards itself 
than in Germany. Russiais a separate world, and 
not an empire. Do you know what the old- 
fashioned word for Russia—Rus—means? A 
iamchik or driver has one leg inside the coach box 
of his sledge, and the other leg, which is 
outside, is in 2Rws—such is the popular ex- 
pression, meaning that it is free in endless space. 
We are so fond of freedom that we hate all 
written agreements, which our peasants consider 
to be devilish documents enslaving the soul. 
Treaties only lead to quarrels, while we desire 
peace and harmony. Even at the present time the 
French wish to draw up a treaty with us, but to 
what practical good can it lead? But our 
religious ideal is the root of all our ideals. Your 
theories about religious architecture, &c., are 
worth nothing, because religion should be in the 
heart. National proverbs express the substance of 
our beliefs: ‘Man is not born for himself,’ ‘ To 
live is to serve God,’ and ‘ God builds what is 
His.’ The last sayivg explains the two others. 
Our nation believes that, whatever each separate 
man may be, he is a living material in the great 
structure of the living God: hence the great 
respect in which human life is held, and even 
criminals are popularly called ‘ unfortunates.’ 
Kindness, love, and mercy do not appear as 
virtues and merits, but only as means for the 
attainment of higher spiritual freedom, which alone 
attracts us. Your favourite phrase is ‘material 
well-being,’ our favourite phrase is ‘ saving the 
soul’; what you hope to reach by science and in- 
tellect we have attained by faith through the 





heart.”’ 





FINE ART. 


Travels amongst American Indians, their 
Ancient Earth-works and Temples. By 
Vice-Admiral Lindesay Brine. (Sampson 
Low.) 


Apmrrat Brinz’s readers cannot complain 
that the repast set before them has been 
spread with a parsimonious hand. It has 
evidently been his practice, when on his 
travels, to write up his log as regularly as 
on board ship; and the result is that he 
has produced a narrative of the most agree- 
ably varied kind, in which reminiscences of 
Ticknor, Agassiz, Emerson, and Longfellow 
alternate with accounts of visits to museums 
and shell mounds, schools and naval depsts, 
beaver dams and ancient copper mines, 
leading up at length to his exploration of 
the great earth-works of Ohio and 
the ruined monuments of Chiapas and 
Yucatan. Long before making this 
American journey, he had carried an 
observant eye and an enquiring mind to 
many parts of the Old World while engaged 
in active service; and when he obtained 
leave from the Admiralty to visit North and 
Central America, he fully expected, though 
he had no definite theory of his own to 
establish, to find that the tribes in the West 
and North-West resembled the Manchu 
race whom he had seen in the north of 
China, that the Indians of Central America 
would show traces of kindred with the 
Malays, and that its ruined temples would 
exhibit architectural affinities with the 
Buddhist monasteries in Upper Burma 
and Cambodia. These anticipations were 
not fulfilled. The only resemblance to 
Asiatic peoples among the American Indians 
which seems to have actually struck him, 
was in the case of a Shoshone tribe near 
the borders of Oregon, in that part of the 
desert which is bounded on the west by the 
Sierra Nevada; and they reminded him of 
the people of the southern provinces of 
China. 

As for the ruins, the Admiral’s con- 
clusion, based on a more prolonged study 
of historical authorities, as well as on his 
examination of the buildings themselves, is 
that they were built by immigrants from 
Mexico, belonging to the pre-Aztec or Toltec 
race, who disappeared, leaving behind them 
these monuments of a comparatively short 
occupation, at some date not long anterior 
to the Spanish conquest ; and that the theory, 
dear to many Awmericanists, of a separate 
Maya civilisation, co-ordinate with but not 
based upon that of Mexico, consequently 
falls to the ground. In this opinion we 
entirely agree with him. But we must 
demur to his identification of the Toltec 
invaders of Guatemala with the mound- 
builders of the Mississippi valley. The 
main ground alleged for this startling con- 
clusion is an undoubted resemblance which 
exists between the mounds of Mixco (a 
few miles west of Guatemala) and those 
of Cahokia; and a certain similarity of 
feature which the Admiral traces between 
the Kachiquels of Guatemala and the Dacota 
of North America is thrown into the scale 
asa make-weight. The mounds in question, 
small in size and only remarkable for the 
way in which they are grouped, appear in 
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each case to have been the bases of huts or 
clusters of huts, which they served to protect 
against inundations. Coincidences of this 
nature surely afford the slenderest of grounds 
for arguing a direct ethnological connection. 
Nor can any greater importance be at- 
tributed to the resemblance which he finds 
between the earthworks of Patinamit, an 
ancient seat of the Kachiquels, and those of 
Fort Ancient, a fortified hill on the Little 
Miami river about thirty miles above its 
junction with the Ohio, of which a plan is 
given (p. 88). The structural contrasts 
between this huge earthwork, the embank- 
ments of which are four miles in circuit, 
enclosing an area of 140 acres, and similar 
works in the Old World, are very remark- 
able. The Admiral says :— 
‘“‘ There is no ditch. Nothing could more clearly 
mark the difference between this fortification 
and one that would have been made by a white 
race. An outer ditch is usually considered as 
not only of essential importance in works of 
defence, but its excavation supplies the earth 
required for the ramparts. It seems evident 
that these Indians in their method of defensive 
warfare did not always consider a ditch to be 
useful; or it is possible that, in consequence of 
not having shovels and pickaxes, they preferred 
obtaining carth in some other manner which 
they found more convenient ”’ (p. 89). 

The neighbouring farmers told him that 
all the earth used in making this immense 
fortification must have been brought from a 
distance in baskets. The Admiral, however, 
leans to the belief that it was taken from 
the surface of the land within the enclosure ; 
and he thinks that as this surface is nearly 
level the builders must have lowered the 
entire area for the purpose of making the 
ramparts. There is another odd thing 
about Fort Ancient. There are no less than 
seventy gaps or openings in the embank- 
ments; and the purpose of these is a 
subject of controversy among antiquaries. 
Some hold that they were intended to 
facilitate the escape of water from the in- 
terior. To this it is objected that many of 
them are on level ground, from which no 
surplus water could possibly drain away. 
Others consider that they were once 
fenced with removable stockades, and were 
so constructed for the purpose of enabling 
the defenders to rush out on their assailants 
at several points simultaneously. To this 
it is objected that the openings sometimes 
occur in places where the slopes of the hill 
are so steep as to be almost inaccessible. 
The latter objection, however, does not 
seem equally applicable to the hypothesis 
that the fort is simply an ancient village, an 
enclosed area once more or less occupied by 
wigwams, and that the gaps are nothing 
but gates by which this primitive city was 
ordinarily entered in time of peace, and 
which could be easily filled up in time of 
war. If Thebes boasted a hundred gates, 
why should Fort Ancient not have had 
seventy? Such a theory seems the more 
reasonable, when it is considered that the 
hill on which the fort stands is surrounded 
by a country abounding in game, and 
adjoins a navigable river enabling the in- 
habitants to maintain communication with 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

Having quitted the land of mounds, 
Admiral ‘Brine crossed the prairies of Min- 


nesota and Iowa, and proceeded by the 
Great Salt Lake to San Francisco, where he 
took steamer for San José, the port of 
Guatemala, on his way to the celebrated 
ruins of Palenque and Uxmal. He tells us 
nothing, so far as we observe, about either 
that was previously unknown; but his 
narrative is by no means uninteresting, and 
he gives several good photographic illustra- 
tions, including one from the so-called 
*‘ Altarpiece of the Cross,” which forms 
the frontispiece of the volume. The cross 
of Palenque, it is hardly necessary to 
say, has no connection with the Christian 
symbol of the same name, though at first 
sight there isa striking resemblance. The 
subject of the bas-relief to which it gives 
‘mame is a sacrifice to the turkey, the 
principal domesticated animal of Mexico. 
This useful bird was solemnly worshipped, 
it seems, like the owl and the eagle, as a 
living fetish, previously to being killed and 
eaten; and from an extract cited in the 
volume before us, it appears that a supersti- 
tion based on this ancient rite survived 
among the Indians of Yucatan as recently 
as the beginnivg of the present century. 
For ritual purpuses the bird was decorated 
with sundry ornaments, and placed on the 
top of a stone pedestal designed to represent 
a tree, and consisting of a stem or trunk, 
and two branches; a meal of the paste of 
maize flour, moulded into a diminutive 
human figure, was then given to it. The 
deity having thus symbolically eaten the 
worshipper, the worshipper killed and ate 
the deity in right earnest. Such is the 
ceremonial depicted in the famous bas- 
relief of Palenque. A youth, probably the 
son of the chief who offers the sacrifice, 
stands on the other side of the pedestal 
holding a stalk of maize: and the growth 
of the tree from the soil is symbolised by 
the en of the earth goddess 
Cihuacohuatl, on which the pedestal stands. 
Representations of the worship of birds are 
familiar to students of the Mexican pinturas ; 
the Vatican codex contains several examples. 
Admiral Brine, by the way, speaks of ‘‘ the 
collection of ancient Mexican codices placed 
in the library of the Vatican.” One codex 
does not make a collection, and there is only 
one ancient Mexican codex in the Vatican 
library. There is, indeed, besides this a 
manuscript on European foolscap paper, 
containing a number of coarsely-coloured 
mythological figures possibly drawn by 
native artists, many of which have expla- 
nations in Italian: but this manuscript, 
dating long after the conquest and evidently 
the work of a missionary—or rather of 
missionaries, for a careful examination 
detects in the writing the work of three 
different hands—cannot be properly called 
an ancient Mexican codex. 

E. J. Payne. 








Beardsley, Mr. Anning Bell, Mr. J. D. Batten, 
Mr. Cubitt Cooke, Mr. Walter Crane, Miss 
Erichsen, Mr. Granville Fell, Mr. William 
Hyde, Miss Bertha Newcombe, Mr. Herbert 
Railton, Mr. F. C. Tilney, and Mr. E. J, 
Wheeler. Messrs. Dent will also exhibit a 
selection of books in extra leather bindings, 
which have been designed by their workmen, 
and produced by them at Aldine House. 


Mr. GLeEsoN WHITE, who has hitherto 
edited The Studio, has resigned; Mr. Charles 
Holme, the proprietor of the magazine, will 
succeed him. 


THE twentieth annual exhibition of the 
Sheffield Society of Artists will be opened in 
Cutlers’ Hall, on Monday next, September 10, 
with an address by Prof. Hubert Herkomer. 


Mr. MEEHAN, the well-known bookseller at 
Bath, has now on view a very interesting col- 
lection of portraits, caricatures, views, and 
maps, connected with the past history of that 
city. Several sets by Rowlandson and Cruik- 
shank are included, as well as an original pas- 
tille of Beau Nash. | 

Messrs. J. C. Drummond & Co, of 
Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, have sent 
some examples on a small scale of the photo- 
gravures of pictures produced by the Hanf- 
staengl process at Munich. Among the advan- 
tages of this process are that proofs can be 
submitted to the painter, for suggestion or 
alteration, while the plate is in process, and that 
the engraved plates can be printed from either 
at Munich or elsewhere. It is also stated that, 
out of fifty-two photogravures issued last year 
by members of the Printsellers’ Association who 
do not engrave their own plates, no fewer than 
thirty-eight were executed by Herr Franz 
Hanfstaengl. 


Tue last number of Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology (Ginn) consists of a paper 
on ‘* The Cult of Asklepios,”” by Alice Walton, 
Ph.D., who dates from Leipzig. It is an 
attempt to give, in narrative form, a summary 
of the results that have been derived from 
recent archaeological research; and though 
the author acknowledges her obligations to 
Thraemer and Girard, she claims to have 
treated the subject with more completeness 
than any of her predecessors. After seven 
chapters—dealing with Asklepios as known to 
Homer and as an earth spirit, with his temples 
and their attendants, with medical procedure 
in the Asklepieia, with public ceremonial and 
private ritual—she gives several valuable 
appendices. The first isa list of the epithets 
of Asklepios, additional to those given in the 
supplement to Roscher’s Leaicon der Mythologie. 
Next comes an index to ancient literature and 
inscriptions, elaborately classified and with full 
references. Then follows a geographical 
catalogue of the places in which Asklepios is 
known to have been worsbipped, based mainly 
upon the literary and epigraphical evidence, 
which supplies about 207 Asklepieia, while 161 
more are plausibly inferred from the types of 
coins, &c. Finally, we have a bibliography and 
an index of names and ‘topics. Though not 
pretending to be original, this is a very solid 
piece of work. 





Tre Lyceum Theatre was to be opened to-night 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


An exhibition of drawings in black and 
white is announced for September 17 in the 
rooms of the Royal Institute of Water Colours, 
Piccadilly. The exhibition will consist chiefly 
of drawings made for the reprints of classical 
fiction, published by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. 
Among the artists represented are Mr, Aubrey 





(Saturday) by Miss Lillian Russell, with the 


| first performance of a comic opera, entitled 


“The Queen of Brilliants,” adapted from the 
German by Mr. Brandon Thomas. 


AFTER an interval of some years, the Theatre 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) has again returned 
to the control of Mr. Frederick Hawkins, who 
founded it as long ago as 1878. In the depth 
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of the dull season, nothing very “actual” was 
to be expected; but the editor has been for- 
tunate in obtaining some contributions of 
general interest. He himself explains an 
incident in the life of Voltaire which has been 
curiously misrepresented, and we may likewise 
attribute to his pen a comparison of the stage 
to-day with what it was eighteen years ago. 
Two well-known dramatic critics write about 
the conditions of dramatic criticism—it is 
curious, by the way, that literary critics so 
seldom write about literary criticism ; and a 
theatrical manager discusses the relation of the 
theatres: to the County Council. Finally, we 
must mention two ——- of reminiscences, 
by Mr. Arthur W. a Beckett, of Fechter in the 
green room; and by Miss Braddon, of her 
early visits to the theatre, which seem to have 
begun when she was only three years of age. 
The photographic portraits of actors and 
actresses, with no accompanying letterpress, 
continue to be a prominent feature of this 
magazine. 








MUSIC. 
Primitive Music. By Richard Wallaschek. 
(Longmans.) 


Nor in books, but among the songs of savage 
races, is to be found the earliest record of music; 
it is, therefore, impossible to over-estimate 
their importance in any inquiry respecting the 
origin and developnient of an art which to-day 
forms one of the mightiest forces of civilisation. 
The difficulties in the way of obtaining un- 
adulterated savage music are great. It is 
essential not to forget that in many cases it 
has been modified by European influence—no 
doubt, for the most part, unconsciously. Again, 
savage sengs when written down in our 
notation, even by competent musicians—which 
has certainly not always been the case—are 
only approximations. Missionaries, too, have 
done much to obliterate traces of primitive 
music, or to rob it of some of its characteristic 
features: to them it was merely a sign of 
heathenism, and, therefore, as our author 
remarks, to be ‘‘altogether pushed into 
oblivion.” But whatever the difficulties, they 
must be faced if the subject is to be properly 
investigated. 

Mr. Wallaschek’s survey of savage music is of 
wonderful interest ; yet in forming any opjnion, 
or establishing any theory therefrom, great 
caution is necessary. Our author is,the first to 
suggest such an attitude; but he gives many 
quotations from travellers’ tales, and though 
there is no reason to doubt the good faith of 
the writers, one would often like to know how 
much weightftheir statements about music and 
musical performances ought to carry. Mr. 
Wallaschek comes to the conclusion that “a 
general view of primitive music shows us that 
in the most primitive state the main constituent 
of music has always been rhythm.” This may 
have been so; still, it should be remembered 
that we listen to savage melody with modern 
ears, and hence can scarcely judge as to the 
effect and importance of one element of primi- 
tive music. Mr. Wallaschek, to emphasise his 
“rhythm ” theory, tells us of the Damaras, that 
“their highest idea of a musical performance 
merely consists in the imitation of the galloping 
or trotting of various animals.” Surely, how- 
ever, that does not come under the desig- 
nation of music! Neither, surely, can the 
Philippine ‘‘table-music,” which is described 
as a “horrible din,” and which ‘almost in- 
duced cramp in the stomach,” count either 
48 rhythm or as melody. So far as we are 


acquainted with negro melodies, we fully en- 
rse our author’s opinion that the greater 
number have been considerably modernised. 











The chapter on “ Instruments” is one of 
great importance. Our author denies that the 
drum, as stated by Carl Engel and Row- 
botham, is the most ancient instrument ; and he 
brings forward ethnological facts and archaeo- 
logical discoveries with considerable skill in 
support of his argument. Mr. Wallaschek con- 
die that the flute or fife was the earliest of 
instruments. In speaking of bowed instru- 
ments, he remarks: ‘‘ Never has neglect of 
ethnological research led to such hypothetical 
results as in the history of the violin,” and very 
interesting are his illustrations of primitive 
fiddling among savages. 

In chapter iv., entitled ‘‘The Basis of our 
Musical System,” the question of harmony is 
introduced. After quoting statements of 
various travellers testifying to the fact that 
the Hottentots, the Maoris, the natives of the 
Solomon and Fiji Islands, and other savage 
tribes ‘‘sing in harmony,” Mr. Wallaschek 
boldly asserts that, ‘‘ with these ethnological 
facts to hand, we may oppose the widespread 
theory of harmony and counterpoint being 
musical inventions of modern times.” Of all 
musical questions, the one as to whether 
harmony was known to the ancients is, 
perhaps, the most vexed. Now the travellers 
on whose statements our author relies are 
mostly modern, and none very old; the 
earliest, we believe, is Kolbe, who was in 
Africa at the beginning of last century. 
Burchell, we are informed, ‘‘ probably was the 
first European who ever touched the African 
soil in that part where he travelled ; and,'again, 
we read that ‘“‘the Maoris sang in thirds 
when Cook visited New Zealand for the 
first time.’ The ‘‘probably” weakens 
Burchell’s evidence ; wl again, Cook was 
not the first European to visit New 
Zealand. Willingly would we receive any 
proofs that harmony was known of old, but 
Mr. Wallaschek does not convince us that such 
was the case. Yet he certainly deserves praise 
for trying to collect the best evidence he could 
obtain. It will, perhaps, be fair to quote his 
concluding remarks on this subject : 


‘*Tt may still be objected that those savages who 
know harmony now may have acquired it in the 
course of time (even without foreign influence), 
and may have been ignorant of it centuries ago. 
I think, however, I can take it for granted that 
there are still savage tribes whose culture has 
remained stationary ever since the stone age. If 
this is so, it seems, to say the least, extremely im- 
probable that such tribes (as Bushmen, Australians) 
should at the same time have made any progress 
in music alone.’’ 


A section of this chapter is devoted to ‘“‘ The 
Scale.” Our author sees no reason ‘‘ to con- 
clude that a period of pentatonic scales neces- 
sarily preceded the period of heptatonic ones.” 
He is probably right ; anyhow, learned writers 
before him have come to the same conclusion. 
The same, too, may be said of the remark that 
‘the first and unique cause to settle the type 
of a regular scale is the instrument.” The 
following forcible sentence, however, deserves 
quotation : 


‘*We owe the scale not to nature (voice, ear, 
laws of sound, or animals), and not to science or 
artificial systems that were worked upon and 
thought out for centuries, but to the practical 
player and the qualities of his instrument.’’ 


In the chapter entitled ‘‘ Text and Music ” it 
is shown that in primitive times music was not 
a union of poetry with music. For the most 
part the words of the songs of savages have 
little or no meaning. The union of words with 
music in a form resembling our “ recitative ” 
implies, according to our author, a ccmpara- 
tively developed language. Dance and music, 
on the other hand, were intimately connected 
from the very beginning. Mr, Wallaschek be- 








lieves that Wagner erred when he placed “ the 
art of poetry third in the order of original art- 
forms.” He returns to Wagner in his chapter on 
‘* Primitive Drama and Pantomime.” Primitive 
drama was an organic union of music and 
gesture, but not of poetry ; hence the union of 
the three arts “‘ in equal rank to a single art- 
work is theoretically a contradiction, and 

ractically an impossibility.” The ‘‘ Origin of 

usic”’ is discussed, and the following brief 
quotation from the summary will show the 
lines along which the argument runs: ‘I 
venture to conclude that the origin of music is 
to be sought in a general desire for rhythmical 
exercise, and that the ‘time sense’ is the 
psychical source from which it arises.’”’ The 
theories of Darwin and Spencer are, of course, 
noticed and criticised. And in “‘ Heredity and 
Development in Music” our author, accepting 
Galton’s and Weissman’s theory of the non- 
heredity of acquired differences, explains pro- 
gress in music by tradition and imitation. 
Could heredity explain, he asks, the ‘‘ immense 
progress ” which the opera has made from the 
days of Bellini and Donizetti to Richard 
Wagner, or which instrumental music has made 
from Haydn to Berlioz? The two cases men- 
tioned scarcely come, however, within the line 
of argument ; and even were it so, the ‘‘ immense 
progress” would certainly be objected to by 
some musicians. Apart from this, however, 
our author brings forward strong reasuns for 
his belief. 

Mr. Wallaschek’s book isa serious attempt to 
deal with a subject of paramount interest, and 
claims the attention of all who wish to study 
the earliest chapters in the history of music. 

J. 8. SuepLock. 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 
Large 4to, price 6d. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ TILOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

** We doubt not it will have an immense circulation,”’— “eho 
“E. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to ree, now 
issued at tixpence,so that it can be procured and read 
by everyone interested in the development and growth of 

Democracy.” — Tall Mall Gazette. 

** In its new form it should have thousands of new readers.” 
Weekly Dispatch, 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8yv0, cluth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beauti- 
ful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, and the 
same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed 
to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.”— Christian World Pulpit. 

* They are fully up to his old level, and are still unrivalled 
in their own manner.”—JL?vitish Weekly. 

“ Very frank in tone, and modern in application.” 

The Bookman, 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SILEPHEARD, Pustisiens, 
21 anv 22, Furniva Street, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, large crown Svo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free 


HISTORY 


or THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE REVORMATION TO 1861, 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to 1891, by Cas. 8S. Mratt. 
‘Evidently the result of most laborious research and res 
markable skill in the arrangement of facts......a useful work of 
reference and an interesting memorial of men and events that 
have left their mark on our national history.” 
Bradford Observer. 
“A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advantages 
as Mr. Miali, or have accomplished with greater success.” 
Literary World, 
“The leading members of all denominations will do well to 
get hold of this publication.”—South Wales Daily News. 
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